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Tue World says that if it were illegal to 
make a fool of one’s self, “‘ two-thirds of our 
people would be in jail.” From this enumer- 
ation teachers should be exempted. 





THERE is a great difference between med- 
dling and muddling. Some school boards 
seem foredained to be continually re-arrang- 
ing salaries, issuing instructions, and gener- 
ally reminding teachers of their subordinate 
positions. Fussiness is to many the highest 
*xpression of devotion to duty. Unfortu- 
hately, the tendency to meddling is strongest 
Where it is least justified by personal fitness. 
Teachers who respect themselves should de- 
cline to be daily directed by men who are as 
incapable of superintending the routine of 
school work as they are of realizing the feel- 
ings created in cultivated minds by unwar- 
rantable meddling. 





Tae prevalent mania for change will turn 
Many teachers adrift this summer. There 
Vill be discontent and discouragement. Can 


it be helped? Not so long as ignorant mem- 
bers of school boards axsume to dictate to 
teachers how school work ought to be done; 
not so long as teachers are subjected to the 
ordeal of annual elections and a possible re 
examination; in other words, not so long as 
teachers are s:rvants and not masters of 
their own business. It is galling beyond 
description for teachers to be ruled, when 
they should rule. 





As vacation approaches, the question of 
how it shall be spent becomes more and 
more important. One hundred don'ts might 
be appropriate here, but we omit them and 
ask for discrimination, Judge between out- 
door air, vigorous exercise, renewed strength, 
longer life, a more happy death on one side, 
and a burdensome round of impositions and 
worry under the name of imprisonment and 
study on the other. No workers need rest 
more than teachers. They grow old, young. 
Wrinkles and wasting come too soon. Dur- 
ing these summer months care should be 
given to the winds, and under the grand old 
trees, or in the mountain, or by the roar of 
the everlasting waves should be found the 
goddess of health and avoirdupois. 





It is a serious question that teachers should 
ask themselves, why is it that students ever 
wish to absent themselves from religious ex- 
ercises? There is a fitness in devotional 
forms that are devotional, but there is no fit- 
ness in a perfunctory going through with un- 
meaning ceremonials that are like apples of 
Sodom. The benefits that follow from real 
worship are beyond all human computa- 
tion. “God is a spirit and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 


363} Where there is spirit and life there is an at- 


tractive force. We are repelled from dead 
things, and instinctively want to get away 
from them. The spiritual worship of the 
Supreme Being is always attractive. We 
are by nature worshipful, and wherever true 
worship is found the soul is drawn toward 
it by an inward force, because it satisfies a 
want, The school should satisfy «ll the 
wants of the growing nature. No school is a 
true one that does not do this. Is this sec- 
tarian? Then are the longings of the child 
sectarian; then are our better instincts sec- 
tarian. Seek for true worship and present 
itin all its most beautiful and attractive 
forms to children. Itis not only a sin, but a 
crime, to deprive our schools of the best wor- 
ship possible. That man’s heart must be a 
very rock who can say that we should not 
give our childien the best that God has 
given to us. 


ad 


A TEACHER has no business to try how cer- 
tain methods will work. He will know how 
they will work before he tries them if he has 
a knowledge of the mind, and the relation 
of cause to effect. There is a materia medica 
of education as well as of medicine, and one 
is just as fixed as the other. The questions 








are frequently asked, (‘an we abolish the 








recess pla: practicable? How does the sen- 
tence method in reading work? Is moral 
suasion possible without a possible rod ? 
Hundreds of teachers are asking, Who has 
practically answered these questions? What 
are the results? Such cut and try questions 
stand in the same relation to education as 
the old methods of laying out land to the 
modern science of surveying. The two 
foundation stunes under the science of edu- 
cation are mental science and child nature. 
If these two are known, all the rest can be 
known also. 

Some may say that mental science is in its 
infancy and child nature is little understood. 
Granted, but enough is fixed to enable rea 
soning and knowing teachers to work out a 
few of the more obvious problems without a 
continual recurrence to the see how-it-will- 
work plan so popular among those who are 
not accustomed to think out logically the 
educational problems presented in school 
systems. 





Ir will be a blessed time when the word, 
“school,” will not be a synonym of emula- 
tion, rank, inflexible courses of study, and 
nervous strain. In many places the very 
name, “‘primary school,” sends a shudder, 
suggesting the words ‘‘primary prison.” But 
we are slowly coming toa better day. The 
Kindergarten has taught us something; we 
ought to have learned more; the world will 
learn, and when it does, the garden of child- 
hood will be filled with all sorts of attractive 
things. Love will rule the hours. Some one 
whispers : ‘‘ Where will all the bad children 
bethen?”’ We answer, ‘‘The very atmosphere 
of a good school makes bad children good 
before they know it. The best reformatory 
for a bad boy is a good school.” 

The future will be better because the ch:1- 
dren will have better parents. They will be 
born better. Homes will be better. There 
will be better food on the tables, and better 
clothes on the body, better blood in the veins, 
and better brains in the head, better bones 
and cleaner hands. 

Somebody groans, ‘‘The world is going to 
the dog !" We don't believe it. It isn’t true. 
“But " says grumbler, “Look at the prisons 
and asylums, read the daily papers. Every- 
thing is getting worse. It’s terrible.” But, 
grumbler, look into the bright windows of 
ten thousand cheerful homes; hear the mu- 
sic of millious of musical instruments; listen 
to the laughter of ten million rosy-cheeked 
boys and girls playing in the streets and 
fields; see the security and plenty of our 
land, and then dare to say that the world is 
going to the bad. It is not! A brighter 
spring never came to this old world of ours 
than this of 1855. We may want a little 
more money and a little n.ore cleanliness, 
but the land never had so much of peace and 
security as now Let the summer schools 
catch the inspiration of the times and be- 
come radiant with the very sunshine of good 
cheer and love, 
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THe railroad and steam-boat arrangements of 
the New York State Teachers’ Association, will be 
found in anothef column. 





THE coming meeting of the American’ Institute }) 
of Instruction at Newport, promises to bea large 


one, 





Tue New York State Sunday-School Association 
will hold its thirtieth annual Convention at Bing- 
hamton, the 9, 10, and 11 of June next. 

Take Norice of the subscription bill in your 
JOURNAL this week. The publishers are expecting 
a@ prompt reply. 








THE American Normal Musical Institute for 1885. 
Twelfth Annual Session will be held at Whitewa- 
ter, Wis., July 6, continuing four weeks. Address 
8. W. Straub, 286 State Street, Chicago. 





A Man is wanted for two months who thoroughly 
understands grammar-school work, is accurate 
and expert in computations, and a good proof 
reader. Apply to us. 





THE salary of ua lady principal in this city is 
$1700. She has 1800 pupils under her care. If she 
were a man her salary would be $3,000, Why is 
there this difference in pay ? 





Hon, W. W. W. Jonzgs, State Supt. of Public In- 
struction, has issued a circular to teachers of Ne- 
braska on the establishment of a Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle in that State. The time is not far distant 
when all the States in the Union will move in this 
important matter. 





Hon. B. 8. Morgan, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, West Virginia, recently made us a 
call. The schoolsin his State are rapidly improv- 
ing. Vigorous efforts are being made to raise the 
qualification of teachers and improve the methods 
of instruction. 





THE program of the National Association will 
be found on another page. Supt. Calkins has sent 
the Bulletin of the Association to all parts of the 
country. The indications are that the coming 
meeting will be an excellent one, We shall try to 
publish the full railroad 1ates next week. 





PaGae’s ‘“‘Theory and Practice of Teaching” has 
been adopted by the State Board of the New York 
Reading Circle, for one book to be read during the 
second six months of the course. The other book 
will be selected at the July meeting at Saratoga, 
and announced during the sessions of the State 
Teachers’ Association. 


* 





NELLIE CANFIELD, an eighteen year old school girl 
shot herself near the heart last Monday in a 
seminary in New Jersey. Leaning over her 
daughter her mother asked, why she had tried 
to kill herself. ‘*Oh, mamma,” the girl answered, 
‘I was so tired, I have been very tired for years, 
I wanted rest, I wanted complete rest.” 





In a few weeks we shall issue a special number 
of the JouRNAL containing the advertisements of 
all the leading publishing houses. Teachers will 
see in them the names and prices of many books 
for which they are frequently inquiring. It 
would be a great saving of labor, expense and 
trouble if they would prepare to make a note of all 
such books, material, etc., as they think they 
will need, or be likely to need during the coming 
year. 


Com. J. H. Tuiry, of the Third Ward, L. I City, 
has put into successful operation a Penny School 
Savings Bank in the schools where he lives. A 
few days ago $29.53 cents were collected in ten min- 
utes from 250 pupils with no confusion or inter- 
ruption in study. Over $400 has already been de- 
posited during the present school year, and Miss 
M. McGee, the principal, says that before July the 
amount will reach $500. The design is excellent. 








We shall lay before our readers a detailed account 

of the workings of the systern within a few weeks 

for the encouragement of other schools. Mr. Thiry 

is the first school officer to carry this planyinte suc- 
1 @peration. » \ » fir’ a 
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Bishop WaLpEN at the recent meeting of the 
Newark, (N. J.) conference while examining six 
candidates for ordination as deacons said: ‘‘I 
will now ask a most important question; you sol- 
emnly promise to abstain from the use of tobacco ?” 
Applause and laughter drowned the candidates’ re- 
sponse. The Bishop continued: ‘We want men 
with clean hearts, clean hands and clean mouths to 
preach God’s word!” A burst of applause approved 
that sentiment. Those who by precept and example 
guide the young ought to be as clean as those who 
minister at the altar. 





Supts. Wituiams of Glens Falls, and Ballard of 


Jamaica, have interested themselves in devising an | . 


excellent way in which teachers can spend their 
vacation with advantage to themselves. They have 
organized a school for primary and intermediate 
teachers, and teachers of ungraded country schools, 
where they can have two weeks of instruction in 
reading, spelling, writing, language lessons, arith- 
metic, geography, busy work, physiolugy, hygiene, 
and physical training. The school will be at Glens 
Falls, and will open Aug. 17. The whole expense, 
including railroad fare from this city, and board 
will not exceed $20, 

WE frequently publish articles to be read to the 
school. These are selected or prepared with great 
care, for it is no easy task to interest children in 
written or spoken language. The article in this 
number on “‘Familiar Friends in Feathers,” is taken 
from the charming book of Mrs. Treat, and is full 
of genuine interest. If we are not mistaken, it 
will be listened to-by even quite young pupils, with 
no compulsion. 

Tn this season of the year, when all nature is re- 
joicing, and the freshness and beauty of the land 
is unsurpassed, it is the duty of teachers to bring 
their pupils into intimate sympathy with the rocks, 
trees, grass, birds, and flowers. We must teach 
them to open the ‘‘ books in the running brooks” 
and learn lessons from the opening leaves and rip- 
ening fruits. The nearer we can get to Nature’s 
heart, the nearer shall we get to Nature’s God. 

WHILE the National Educational Association has 
done great g-od in the past, and under the vigor- 
ous management of the last few years, has attract- 
ed large numbers of teachers to its meetings, I am 
one of the many who believe that they might be 
made much more effective in elevating the work in 
the school room than they have been of late years. 
Education is rapidly becoming a profession, and it 
seems to me that its professional side has not been 
enough emphasized at these meetings. 

The election of Mr. F. Louis Soldan as president 
of the association places it in the hands of one of 
the most vigorous and progressive representatives 
of professional and normal work in the country, 
and leads me to hope and believe that the fresher 
tendencies now beginning to make themselves ef- 
fectively felt in the educational world will have a 
better and more cordial representation at Saratoga 
this summer than ever before, and that all the best 
representatives of the new as well as of the old ed- 
ucation will be heard from. If this year’s meeting 
can be in quality what last year’s meeting was in 
quantity, it will be. to say the least, no less mem- 
orable and serviceable. I have not yet seen its 
programs, but such are my hopes. 

Johns Hopkins University. G. Stantky Hat, 











A RECENT book, issued from an educational pub- 
lishing house at the '‘ Hub,” is thus described by 
The Universit y: 

‘It does not, so far as weare able to perceive, offer- 
anything positive. It contains no serious faults, and 
on the other hand its merits are neither many nor strik- 
ing. It is one of that neutral sort of books, which 


most teachers read without learnin thing fresh or 
novel, while those to whom it docs cer new sug- 


ec 


gestions will certainly not be harmed by them, 
quite likely to be eoahitea. 4 _ 
We, no doubt, shall see this quoted as one of its 
many regowi dations from the press. It will be 
jon hers as an “‘ exceedingly proper 
ook, warranted to contain no ‘new education’ 
nothing at all but the most proper of the conven. 
tional proprieties of the best society of Boston . 
suggesting nothing at all shocking to the most sen. 
sitive educational nerves.” Well, if teachers like 
such namby pamby food, all we can say is, de gus. 
tibus non disputandum, by all ‘means let them 
have it, “they certainly will not be hurt by it. 
We like radical books; sharp books, books that 
take hold and pull. We have no sympathy with 
the old negro who used to pray, ‘“‘O Lord, deliver 
us from upsettin’ things.” Upsettin’ books are the 
ones that move ‘something, that do something. 
Let us have anything, anything but eternal 
sameness. 
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A CORRESPONDENT of a prominent educational 
paper bas been to Normal Park, and he sums up 
his conclusion of the whole matter by saying, ‘‘ The 
New Education is as old as the creation; as old as 
when man was put in the Garden of Eden and 
charged ‘to dress it, and to keep it,’—as when 
every beast of the field, and every fowl of the air 
was brought unto Adam to see what he would call 
them; as old as when the Great Teacher taught 
his humble followers by easy parables, illustrating 
his lessons by simple objects with which they were 
familiar.” True; but because things new are also 
things old, it does not therefore follow that there 
is no good in them, on the other hand it rather ex- 
alts their dignity. The Norsemen discovered 
America, but Columbus discovered it again, and 
the Pilgrims discovered what neither Norsemen nor 
Columbus dreamed of, 

Of course the new education is old, and in the 
mind and work of the Great Teacher was perfect 
from cternity, but it does not follow that to-day 
both education and religion are not new as never 
before. The church stands, a thousand years the 
same, but its recognition and interpretation of the 
living principles of its divine founder were never 
80 new as in the year of our Lord 1885. 

Educational principles are newly recognized. We 
are just beginning to learn how to apply what 
Adam did when he studied without books in the 
college of Eden. It was a grand old school. We 
want more of the freshness, simplicity, and method 
of it. We have always believed in Adam’s educa- 
tional system, and true teachers, everywhere, are 
trying to turn out multitudes of false ways that 
have sprung up since his time A school in Eden 
under the superintendency of Adam is our ideal 
of perfection. If we ever get approximately near 
to it the world will be restored to a condition of 
beauty and simplicity, hard to realize in these days 
of artificial systems and manufactured man ners. 


AN earnest and successful teacher in a neigh 
boring city has sent us the following communica- 
tion. The subject is one that has been much dis 
cussed in the past, and will bear much more dis- 
cussion in the future. Our columns are open t0 
suggestions on this important subject 

OF WHOM SHOULD THE STATE AND NATIONAL A3s0- 
CIATIONS BE COMPOSED ¥ It is now composed of the 
teachers in the immediate vicinity and a fev 
from a distance accompanied by sisters and cous: 
ins who come to enjoy the excursion and the 
duced railway-fares, also the active book-agenls 
ready to manipulate ballots for their favorite cal 
didates. How sad that the great State of Nev 
York with its 30,000 teachers can only muster three 
or four hundred to take a personal interest in thet 
own welfare ! Have these 30,000 teachers no jus 
grievances to lay before a listening public! \¢ 
miserable salaries ? No insecure tenure of position! 
No complaints against’ their immediate task 
masters, the trustees and partisan boards of edu: 
cation? It would seem by their apathy that the 
great body of teachers must be living in the lap of 
luxury and contentment, but we are all well awa 
of the contrary. What is the reason, then! It® 
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monopolize the time in airing their theories, and 
this for their own aggrandizement rather than 
for any benefit to the profession. The hardwork- 
ing untitled who came with their minds bent upon 
the solution of troublesome problems have not even 
a chance to state them. Our associations are a 
glaring exception to the American idea of repre- 
sentation. Were they fepresentative bodies, we 
might then claim some attention from the public 
and from legislatures, but at present the titled 
gentlemen alluded to above, represent nobody but 
themselves, and therefore can not be expected to 
speak for the teachers of the state. 

There should be a reform here. Each county, 
district, and city association should meet and 
select their best man to represent them at the 
state gathering. These delegates should report the 
topics discussed, and the suggestions and advice 
given by the wise and experienced to their re- 
spective associations, and by such means the grand 
object will be reached of assisting and building up 
the lonely but conscientious workers in the district 
schools. Let the common school teachers of the 
state speak out on this matter. A TEACHER. 





Muc# that is wise, but much more that is fool- 
ish, has been written concerning text-books; but 
nearly all of much importance connected with the 
whole subject is comprised in three questions: 

1, How can the making of good text-books be 
encouraged ? 

2. When made, what is the best plan of furnish- 
ing them to pupils ? 

3. How can we avoid paying more than what is 
right? Are we paying more than we ought ? 

1. The law of supply and demand may be relied 
upon to give what is needed. For example, if 
there is a demand fora new grammar, somebody 
is certain to write one, and somebody else to pub 
lish it. The object of a text-book is to supply 
a want; not tocreate one. School-book publishing 
houses are not reformatory or benevolent institu- 
tions, and never will be. It would neither be right 
nor a good business venture to organize a school- 
book publishing house for the object of doing good. 
A society started for the purpose of furnishing re- 
formatory school-books would be a failure, from 
the fact that in the making of books, like the manu- 
facture of other commodities, the public demand 
must be left to business enterprize and regulated 
by the Jaw of demand. The making of good text- 
books can only be encouraged by making our 
schools good, for text-books follow schools; they 
never go before them. Text-books were first 
made after the schools were organized. It follows, 
therefore, that no business house is going to put 
money into a book in anticipation of a want not 
yet created. A text-book will never be better than 
the public sentiment that asks for it. The first 
question a publisher puts concerning a new book 
is whether there is a demand for it; and then, is 
the book likely to meet this demand? If these 
questions are answered in the affirmative he puts 
his money into it with some degree of confidence 
that he will see it again. 

A good school-book can never be manufactured 
woorder, It must come from the inspiration of 
school work. Only good teachers are good text- 
book makers. If we had space we could easily 
show this to be true from the history of successful 
books in our country during the past fifty years. 
The best. school books in the hands of our pupils came 
from the brains and through the experience of our 
best teachers. A good book, like a good poem or ora- 
tion, can never be made on demand. A legislature 
that would require one of its citizens to write a 
volume of poetry would make itself the laughing- 
stock of the world, but this would be no more ab 
surd than an order requiring one of its teachers to 
make a text-book to be used in all the schools of a 
common wealth. 

The only way the making of good text-books can 
beencouraged is through the encouragement of 
learning and the prevalence of good teaching. 

ing the soundness of this doctrine, there 
fan be no doubt. The other questions will be an- 
swered next week. H, 
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For the Scuoo. JourNAL. 
A SKETCH OF THE WORK IN THE QUINCY 
SCHOOLS FROM 1875 TO 1880. 


By Francis W. PARKER. 


I. 

Whatever success the schools of Quincy have 
had is due, primarily, to a steadfast adherence toa 
wise plan of school management on the part of the 
School Committee. This plan was very simple and 
business-like. The superintendent was given the 
entire charge of the teaching and management of 
the schools. He selected the teachers, and his rec- 
ommendation for dismissal was invariably ap- 
proved by the committee. He made the courses of 
study, directed all examinations, except those of 
the committee, held teachers’ meetings, criticised, 
advised, directed, with the full assurance of the un- 
wavering support of his employers. The Commit- 


tee demanded one thing—the steady improvement 
of the schools. 


Once a year, in the spring, the Committee made 
a very careful examination of the schools, which 
they called ‘‘The Examination of the Superintend- 
ent.” Their purpose was to ascertain definitely 
what their executive officer had been doing dur- 
ing the year. Their questions, doubts, and criti- 
cisms—and they were many—did not go to the 
public, but came directly to him. Sometimes I 
could defend myself successfully, and many times 
their doubts led me to doubt, and the doubt to 
changes, but I never changed in the slightest, un- 
less thoroughly convinced in my own mind that I 
had been wrong. Had I done so, the Board would 
have followed the usual precedent, and I should 
have been the football of six resolute men, who 
would have verv soon kicked me over the bound- 
aries. That which degrades the profession of 
teaching and stands in the way of genuine prog- 
ress more than anything else is the servile, abject 
attitude of superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers, before school authorities. A sad spectacle! 
but not an uncommon one, it is to see Builders of 
the Republic, standing hat in hand, the body bent 
in hypocritical reverence, the soul enslaved by 
fear, asking, *‘ What would you have us do?” 
School authorities, no doubt, take pleasure in see- 
ing their employees cringe, but they despise the soul 
that cringes. ‘*‘ We know what the results of good 
teaching are, but how to teach well is entirely be- 
yond the boundaries of our knowledge,” said my 
committe, and added, ‘“You must make our schools 
good or go.” 

Such a wise policy ought not to be rare, but it 
was and is. It is asad fact that two-thirds of our 
superintendents do not dare to carry out whatever 
policy they may believe to be for the highest good 
of the schools. Many of them are mere clerks and 
broom buyers. Other superintendents, yielding to 
the pressure have no pulicy, but to watch which 
way the wind blows, and set their sails according- 
ly. ‘‘The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
but in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 

I do not counsel obstinacy or pigheadedness, but 
a thorough, untiring search for truth, and a steady, 
courageous adherence to it when found. The blood 
of a few martyrs would be the seed of true educa- 
tional freedom. If a few selfish politicians can 
punish this country to the brink of ruin, what 
could three hundred thousand teachers do, armed 
for the holy cause of educational progress ? 

The Quincy Committee, in giving a superintend- 
ent full authority in their schools, had by no 
means an easy time of it. On the other hand, they 
fought several hotly contested battles, and bravely 
withstood a protracted siege. 

It would be hard to find in all New England a 
more conservative town than Quincy; added to 
this, a peculiar, old-fashioned adhesion to cus- 
toms and traditions, that so strongly mark the 
older Massachusetts towns; a strong flavor of 
dead language pedantry ; mix with these elements 
a dash of ignorant, trades-union, socialistic tyr- 
anny, and the combination is by no means favor- 
able to reformation of any kind, much less educa- 
tional reform, But these elements are weak com- 
pared with that of the old-fashioned pedagogue 





—— 


whose cry is the echo of the silver-smith at Eph- 
esus. 

I would not have anyone infer that the Commit- 
tee stood alone in the work of school reformation; 
there were very many of the citizens who support- 
ed them at every step. Among the foremost of 
these was the late lamented Dr. Dimmock, master 
of Adams’ Academy. For weeks before the an- 
nual town meeting, the air was filled with criti- 
cisms of the schools and their school superintend- 
ents; the people were urged to vote against the ap- 
propriation for the latter. The question of this ap- 
propriation came up at an adjourned town meet- 
ing. To the meeting every member of the Com- 
mittee came, armed to the teeth to repel all at- 
tacks and carry the appropriation. 

I do not hesitate to introduce this famous School 
Board to all students of the so-called Quincy 
Methods. Two of the Board are well known, John 
Quincy Adams and Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
the sons of Charles Francis Adams, grandsons 
of John Quincy Adams, and great-grandsons of 
John Adams. John Quincy strongly resembles the 
portrait of his great-grandfather, John Adama, 
while Charles Francis is almost a perfect repre- 
sentation in face and figure of the ‘‘Old man elo- 
quent.”” Both men are great lovers of children. 
For years they had, as members of the scheol com- 
mittee, studied the interests of the schools with 
hearts full of patriotism and profound philan- 
thropy. 

Their utter abhorrence of all shams and senti- 
mentality often gives them the appearance of re 
serve and haughtiness. Though fond of power and 
influence, if either, by resorting to the commonest 
and most innocent political trick, could reach the 
highest office in the gift of the people, I am very 
sure the office would remain ungraced by an 
Adams. They are both Republicans in the highest 
sense of the word without a spark of undemocratic 
aristocracy. 

I must not forget to mention another prominent 
men:ber of the School Board. James H. Slade was 
a Boston school boy, a member of the Brimmer 
school under Joshua Bates, and the English High 
School under Sherwin. He belonged to that mem- 
orable corps that defended Wendell Phillips when 
attacked by a mob. Somehow, Mr. Slade had be- 
come thoroughly convinced that there were radical 
defects in the public schools; he has a remarkable 
power of understanding educational principles; a 
blunder in the right direction was worth infinitely 
more to bim than the smoothest running in the 
wrong direction, therefore, he exercised wonderful 
patience in watching the slow and imperfect re- 
sults of old truths newly applied. “It looks like 
nonsense,” said John Q. Adams of some change in 
teaching, “but we will wait and see its outcome.” 
Mr. Slade saw the outcome from the beginning. 

Edwin W. Marsh was a very influential member 
of the Quincy School Board. He is one of the 
finest types of an “old colonist.” His education 
was obtained at the Ciphering School in the old 
“Training Field.” Arithmetic to him was the R 
of R's, and the old ungraded school methods the 
very best methods in the world. He had a good 
fund of sterhng common sense, and a true, honest 
heart that helped on the reform at its weakest 
points. To these four men is the credit mainly 
due for supporting the so-called ‘‘New Departure” 
at Quincy. 4] 

VIOLENCE CAN NEVER STOP VIOLENCE. PASSION 
OPPOSED TO PASSION QUADRUPLES THE AMOUNT. Itis 
bad enough for one to be angry. It is four times 
as bad for two. A physician would never apply a 
vlister to an open sore, but he would be as wise 
as the teacher who uses hot words towards an 
angry pupil. Commands are of no use to one 
in a passion. Let an angry bupil alone. Any at- 
tempt to put out the fire would be like pouring hot 
oil on burning —. To ~~ A not to do 

in the presence of an person, 
seauiven eigen Hasty words thrown ‘k for 
hasty words only make more anger. Jean Paul 


Richter says im reference to rage: “Let every 
power of love, of patience, hs peacefulness, be 


are Cecmdinaiione acting, aryticnn of 

















gentleness, whether given or related in tone and 
action, do ql,” 
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LANGUAGE TEACHING IN RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 





THERE IS NO SPECIAL METHOD FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS 

AND A DIFFERENT ONE FOR GRADED SCHOOLS, AS MANY 

TEACHERS IMAGINE, but in rural schools where the 
teaching has been poor and the school term 
short; where pupils twelve and fourteen years 
old can neither talk fluently nor write gram- 
matically ; where no books but the readers, the 
geographies, the arithmetics, and the spellers 
are accessible to pupils; under such circum- 
stances the method of teaching language must 
be somewhat different from what it might be 
if the circumstances were otherwise. We wish 
to indicate what, in such a case, which is 
typical of thousands of schools, the teacher, 
without any special training for his work, as 
is often the case with teachers in such schools. 
can do. 

IT 18 NOT NECESSARY TO TEACH TECHNICAL GRAM- 

MAR, PARSING AND ANALYSIS. What the children 
need is training in the actual use of language. 
They need not even know the names of the 
parts of speech. Plato and Aristotle could not 
parse or analyze the classic Greek they wrote. 
A horse learns to walk, trot, gallop, canter and 
pace, without knowing these terms, or being 
able to define the acts. A dog can bark and a 
cat mew, without being able to define barking 
and mewing, and the baby learns to cry long 
before he finds out that there is such a thing as 
Webster's dictionary. This is not saying that 
grammar is not helpful, or even necessary, at 
the proper time, but just now, in the school we 
have described, it would be a wicked waste of 
tinte. 

BE CAREFUL TO HAVE PUPILS DO THE TALKING IN 

CLASS INSTEAD OF YOURSELF, AND CORRECT THEIR 

ERRORS AS THEY OCCUR, ALWAYS REQUIRING THEM TO 

REPEAT THE CORRECTED FORM. Such repetition is not 
necessary nor even desirable, where wrong 
habits are not strong and confirmed. In your 
primary number work, have the children 
handle the objects, describe what they are do- 
ing and make their own problems. Do not 
direct them by telling them what to do, but 
skilfully lead them by questions to do and see 
what you wish them to do and see. In this 
way they will become free in expression be- 
cause there is always a thought in the mind 
that stimulates expression. Concrete number 
work can thus be made incidentally an excel- 
lent means of language training. 

Let the children make representations of 
things with blocks, sticks and whatever objects 
you may have, and then get them to tell you 
what they have made, They need not know 
that it is a language lesson. It is better if they 
do not, for then they will centre their thought 
and interest on what they are saying, and this 
will make expression free. 

IF A CHILD HAS FORMED A GREAT MANY WRONG HABITS 

OF SPEECH, DO NOT CORRECT THEM ALL AT ONCE, BUT 

TAKE THEM ONE OR TWO AT A TIME, AND HELP HIM TO 

OVERCOME THEM. Some children would become 
utterly disheartened if you should find three 
or four mistakes in almost every sentence they 
utter. With timid children this caution has 
double force. Ifa child has formed the habit 
of mispronouncing a word, or using a wrong 
idiom, it is a great help to him if you can find 
oceasion to use the word or idiom frequently 
in your own language in his hearing. His ear 
will thus be trained to the correct form, and 
this will guide his vocal organs. 

Do NOT HAVE THE CHILD MAKE SENTENCES FOR THE 

SAKB.OF MAKING SENTENCES. Work of this kind is 
sometimes recommended in books on language 
lessons, but it is not in the line of good work. 
It is exercises of this kind that, as much as 
any thing else, create a dishke in the child for 
language work. The boy likes to exercise his 
arm by playing base-ball, but when he is to 


exercise for the sake of developing muscle, he 
loses interest in it. A child naturally does not 
speak unless it has a thought > express. Talk- 
ing for the sake of talking is a characteristic 
of riper years. 
Do NOT GIVE THE CHILD SENTENCES WITH WORDS 
OMITTED AND REQUIRE HIM TO SUPPLY THE OMITTED 
worps. Such work often degenerates into a mere 
guessing of possibilities? The real objection to 
it is, however, that there is no real stimulus to 
expression there. All the attention is centered 
on the sentence or form of expression. Neither 
pupil nor teacher cares for the thought as 
such, but only in so far as it is a means of find 
ing the ‘missing link.” Such work is about 
on a par with sorting potatoes, and in itself 
about as fascinating. 
THE BEST MEANS OF SEUURING CORRECTNESS AND 
FREEDOM IN EXPRESSION IS TO FILL THE MIND WITH 
THINGS TO EXPRESS. In all good language work 
the thought must stimulate expression. A 
child is always anxious to express a thought 
that interests and fills his mind. But just as 
soon as you try to get him to make sentences 
for the sake of the sentences, when he has 
nothing in his mind that he cares to express 
he loses interest in the work. Besides this, the 
very best way of making knowledge definite 
and clear in his mind is to make him try to 
express it. Expression is a valuable means of 
thought development, and as such it should be 
used. 


GET A FEW BOOKS, LIKE BULFINCH'S ‘‘ AGE OF FABLE,’ 
Grim's ‘Farry Taes,” ‘THe Boy TRAVELLERS’ 
SERIES, ‘‘ STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE,” BY CHARLES 
AND Mary LAMB, READ THEM CAREFULLY AND TELL 
TO YOUR PUPILS IN A CLEAR AND ATTRACTIVE MANNER 
SUCH PARTS AS SUIT YOUR PURPOSE AND REQUIRE THE 
PUPILS TO REPRODUCE THEM FIRST ORALLY AND 
AFTERWARDS IN WRITING. In this way you will 
gain valuable information yourself and will 
give the children indirectly a love for litera 
ture and natural history. It is not necessary 
that all of these books be bought at once. One 
of them wil: probably furnish you with material 
for a term of five months. It is well even to 
read a story to the children occasionally if it 
is written in simple language, but as a rule 
they will prefer to hear you tell it. 

If a story is long, divide it, and make several 
lessons of it. No exercise of this kind should 
be so long as to tax the child's memory to re- 
produce it. After a story has been reproduced 
in parts in this way, one exercise should be 
made of the whole of it connected, and stories 
that are interwoven with classic literature, 
like the stories from Shakespeare, should be 
reviewed occasionally, so that the child muy 
permanently remember them. 

Before you tell the story write the strange 
names and other unfamiliar werds on the 
blackboard, and make the children acquainted 
with their forms and pronunciation, or else it 


story as you tell it. This is all the more neces 
sary when you expect it to be reproduced in 
writing. 

Do not be discouraged if they at first repro- 
duce but a very little of it. 
children three or four sentences, if they con 


gin with. 


them to reproduce in proper lugical order. 





stand in the corner and go through a calisthenic 


will be difficult for them to follow you in the 


For very little 
struct them properly, are quite enough to be- 


For the more advanced classes, say, pupils 
reading in the third reader. and upwards, it is 
well to put a brief plan of the story on the 
board, and then in telling it follow this out- 
line, which you Irave on the board to guide 
them in reproducing it. In this way you train 


This must not be introduced too soon, and 
after it has been practiced for a while, pupils 
should be required themselves to prepare an 
outline of the story after it has been told, 
which is to be presented to the teacher for 
suggestions and criticisms before the story is 


every point in it, when developed, makes a 
paragraph in a written composition. This will 
be found an easy and simple way of training 
the pupils into a proper use of paragraphs,—a 
matter that can never be acquired by the learn- 
ing of rules, but only by actual practice. 


o-g— 
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MOULDING IN SAND. 





By Supt. H. F. Harrinaton, New Bedford, Mass, 
I have been asked to express* my opinion of 
the character and value of the methods of public 
schoul work as practiced in the schools of New 
Haven, and recently illustrated in the JourNat. 
Having command of a little leisure, and an inclina- 
tion to say something upon one or two of the topics 
that have been thus presented, I will say it. The 
topics I allude to are those headed ‘‘ Moulding in 
Sand,” and ‘* Lines of Latitude and Longitude.” 

Iu is a sufficient endursement of the work in 
question, as to its general character, to say that it 
hails from New Haven. It must be excellent, for 
the schools of that city are under the superinten- 
dence of a gentleman who is as enterprising as he 
is cultured and intelligent, and are taught by those 
who have the ability to appreciate his suggestions 
and respond to bis enthusiasm. 

But what I wish to say goes back of anything 
that is peculiar to New Haven—back of methods 
of work—to the subject matter with which the 
work concerns itself. For instance, in reference to 


MOULDING IN SAND, WHICH IS NOW THOUGHT TO BE AN 
ESSENTIAL OF INSTRUCTION IN GEOGRAPHY, I DO NOT 
THINK IS OF ANY VALUE. I feelsure, on the contrary, 
that it is a decidedly objectionable form of ob- 
ject teaching. I am aware that it has the sup- 
port of great names a d is in systematic use, 
abroad as well at home. I cannot help that. 
I am accustomed to think for myself and gov- 
ern my activities by my own convictions, 
which are formed, I trust, after careful consid- 
eration. And now let no one who has no 
knowledge of me spring hastily to the conclu- 
sion that because I oppose what has secured an 
almost universal consensus of approval I ama 
dogged, old-school conservative, upon whom 
the suggestion of something out of the well- 
worn tracks of routine, among the appliances 
for education, operates like the shaking of a 
red cloth in the arena in the eyes of an angry 
bull. My reputation—what little I have—gives 
me the credit, I feel sure, of believing enthusi- 
astically in object teaching and furthering it 
by every meansin my power. Thereisa golden 
proverb in the canonical ‘* Book of Proverbs” 
which touches the point exactly : ‘‘ Better the 
sight of the eyes,” it says, ‘‘than the wander 
ing of the desires.” Enlarged for the sake of 
express adaptation, yet preserved in close 
fidelity to its general significance it reads : 


BETTER THE SIGHT OF THE EYES THAN THE WANDER- 
ING OF THE DESIRES IN SEARCH OF ACCURATE CONCEP- 
TIONS WHICH CAN BE ACQUIRED ONLY THROUGH THE 
MEDIUM OF sIGHT. I believe in that proposition 

thoroughly, and therefore detest reliance on 
vague word pictures when we can just as well, 
with a little outlay of money, effort, or inge 
nuity, have ‘the sight of the eyes.” 

When contrivances for object teaching come 
to my notice, I am careful to ratisfy myself. 
before I adopt or endorse them, not only that 
they are free from positive objection, but 
that they will prove satisfactory aids to youth- 
ful progress. For many of these contrivances 
are simply ‘‘bait to catch gudgeons”—useles 
devices to take advantage of the prevailing 
interest in object teaching; while others, which 
seem at first view well adapted to serve a good 
purpose, are really unnecessary, and prove 
mere intruders when introduced to the school 
room. 


Of this latter description I believe the mould 
ing process to be. I object to it for several 
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Ir 1s WHOLLY SUPERFLUOUS—AT LEAST IN THIS REGION. 
THERE IS NO DEFECT IN THE POWER OF THE PUPILS IN 
OUR SCHOOLS'TO APPRECIATE CLEARLY OBSTRUCTIVE 
CONFORMATIONS OF LAND AND WATER, and to apply 


correctly their several appellations, prior to its 
introduction, which made an appeal for some 
thing of the kind. On the contrary, these in- 
itial points in geography always seemed to be 
understood and mastered with peculiar ease. I 
think I can safely make this statement, for in 
all my forty years’ experience in the oversight 
of schools, I have never heard acomplaint that 
pupils, when put to studying geography at a 
proper age, had the slightest difficulty in this 
regard. This is easly accounted for. It is 
owing to the fact that the great mass of the 
children when they begin the study are fa- 
miliar, to some extent, with the facts as they 
exist in nature herself—that first and best 
store-house of materials for object teaching ; 
and they intelligently refer the descriptions 
and definitions of the text-book or of the 
teacher, to the realities as they ere already 
cradled in their knowleige. On the seaboard 
they have had the ocean in sight, with all the 
incidents of its configuration ; and landward, 
there have been hills, valleys, water courses to 
supply copious media for illustration. In the 
country, lakes or ponds have furnished substi 
tutes for the ocean and its accessories, and the 
landscape is usually made up, in generous va- 
riety, of the various features which the text- 
book defines. Should any of those features have 
been wanting on land or water, there has al- 
ways been enough of the actual to furnish sug- 
gestions to the imagination. 


ALL GOOD TEACHERS HAVE PRIZED THIS READINESS OF 
NATURE TO SUPPLEMENT THE STATEMENTS OF THE 
TEXT-BOOKS, and drawn freely and lovingly from 


her store-houses. I wish that every one were 
thus “good.” Where is the teacher, who is 
worth his salt, who does not prefer to appeal 
to living nature, in aid of his instructions, 
whenever he has fair opportunity, rather than 
to depend on some petty deadwood imitation, 
which he keeps in a corner of his school-room. 

Whenever, then, the moulding board is un- 
necessary, because nature is at hand, it should 
be instantly laid aside. Its use shculd not be 
persevered in for any reasons, least of all be- 
cause it affords a pretty performance, by which 
some of the pupils can make a display of inter- 
esting aptitudes. There is no time for anything 
of the sort. There is no time for attention to 
any facts or to any illustrations of facts which 
do not enter into the very staple of essential 
knowledge The paramount thing to strive 
after all through the grades of our primary 
schools and well up among those of our gram- 
mar schools—above where geography begins 
to be taught—is to furnish our youth with well- 
stocked vocabularies of pure and effective Eng- 
lish, and with the power to give.it correct and 
easy expression through the voice and through 
the pen. 

This is necessary, primarily, in order to pre- 
pare them for an intelligent encounter with 
the advanced studies which are awaiting them 
in the future, and of which the phraseology 
will be equally advanced, ani, in a more 
general view, to be steadily planting the foun- 
dation of that familiar intercourse with lan 
guage—our own priceless home language— 
which is a noble education in itself alone. 

The various exercises through which this 
grand attainment is to be effected, such as 
much reading for the sake of reading, well- 
ordered conversations between teacher and 
pupils, compositions in the various forms of 
dictation, picture-reading, letter writing, mem- 
ory transcripts, and otherwise, may well beal- 
lowed to engross all the time not needed by 
other essential pursuits; and I am always 


—titi ipa mae 
IT 18 LUDIOROUSLY IFADEQUATE TO ACCOMPLISH THE 


PURPOSE FOR WHICH IT HAS BEEN INSTITUTED. How 


is it that so many sensible people have been 
beguiled into thinking it a valuable medium of 
intelligence? 

It is because having already a knowledge of 
the features of nature, obtained from herself, 
their imagination idealizes the piddling make- 
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GEOGRAPHY, AND HOW TO TEACH IT. 








By James JoHONNOT. 
[Tf REQUIRES BUT LITTLE THOUGHT TO SHOW THE 
ABSURDITY OF THE OLD METHOD OF TEACHING GEO- 
RAPHY 


believes of the moulding board into puny re- 
semblances of the realities. But let it be borne 
in mind that these pigmy illustrations are pro- 
fessedly for the benefit of those who have had 
no previous intercourse with the facts as they 
exist in nature. The specific purpose is to im- 
part cone-ptious which cannot well be acquired 
im any other way. Very well; and now, dear 
reader. let us put this matter to the test. 

Let us empty ourselves of our knowledge of 
the actual, placing ourrelves in the condition 
of the unfortunates who are dependent on the 
kind offices of the moulding board. So then, 
here we are in our ignorance, looking at it, 
ready to obtain from it accurate conceptions of 
the various conformations of the great m «terial 
world. Think of it! Accurate, or even ap- 
] roximate, conceptions to be evolved from those 
Liliputian sand heaps and ridges, and those 
bits of white thread lying between. 

Actual conceptions of real mountains, valle 
—_ eee euch sllus 
trations moreover, 
illimitable oe eh ogy FS 
of space on board, on which is nothing at 
all! i at not, panene this train of remark. 
The absurdity of the whole thing makes one 


IF THE PUPIL HAS KNOWLEDGE OF THE FACTS IN Na- 
TURE, HE DOES NOT NEED THE MOULDING BOARD; IF HE 
HAS NO KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE, THE BOARD CANNOT 
Alp Him. A good picture of natural is a far 

better instrumentality. For it is, to eye, a 
reproduction of the actual. It has, to one of 
our senses, positive similarity. And its details 
have, what is so essential to true conceptions. 
and what the sand-work of the moulding board 
recy 4 —proportion. The persons, ani- 
mals, houses, trees on the land, and the ves- 
sels on the water, by their relative size, lend 
to the several features of the landscape and 


to them. 
 Hepecally is this the case with photographs 
which reproduce nature so accurately. e 


Adams Solar Cone, aeeepte® for Oh 
of grammar schools, which enlarges photo- 
graphic views of natural scenery, so that the 
observer seems to be actually s ing the 
reality, ought to drive such an lepobeet pre- 
tence as the moulding board into the waste bin 


forever. 

Throughout the exercise on the board re- 
corded im the Journal, forming its chief inci- 
ot, Se See Sere eae 

i upi was y 
town oon “gi how the a etdors 
ry bape <4 Sua Ge caenr entesting 

i ain we 
ober 2 whether what has been 








Pupils of a tender age were required to 
commit to memory and repeat in class all the 
abstract definitions of mathematical and 
physical geography—a process of verbal 
cram—for no thou,zht was awakened in the 
mind, the subject not being properly present- 
ed for the stage of the pupil's development. 

The tears and utter weariness of pupils,and 
the chidings of teachers over lessons un- 
learned, all attest that knowledge of this 
kind, like Jordan, ‘‘is a hard road to travel.” 

Then, when the pupil had emerged from 


- this land of nothingness, he was introduced 


to topics entirely foreign to his experience, 
and by a method entirely strange to his 
thought. The topics were the earth as a 
whole, its divisions and sub-divisions; and 
the method was analysis. 

It finally began to dawn upon thoughtful 
teachers, however, that the results of geo- 
graphical study were not commensurate with 
the force expended, and experiments were 
made in methods, that have proved of great 
value. This practical work was helped for- 
ward by the general advance made in educa- 
tional principles. 

From this combination of intelligent theory 
and practice, a system of teaching geo- 
graphy has grown up in our best schools that 
has not only superseded the old method, but 
has rescued an important field of education 
from the domain of cram, verbiage, and im 
beewlity. 


UNDER THIS NEWER SYSTEM THE PUPIL 18 TAUGHT 
TO OPEN HIS EYES AND SEE THE THINGS THAT ARE 
AROUND HIM. 


From mere observation he gradually ac- 
quires the habit of seeing relations; reason 
dawns, and facts are brought into definite 
order. 

The place of the school-house, the direction 
of sunrise, the distance from home to school, 
the flow of the brook, the slope of the hills, 
the growth of plant and tree, and the struc- 
ture and motions of animals, all become fa- 
miliar to him, because he is taught to open 
his eyes and observe things not contained in 
books. His school-life is thus connected with 
all that is most vital in his every-day life— 
his work, his play, and his home experience. 

With the foundation thus laid upon per- 
sonal observation and investigation, the 
study goes on by means of books. And here 
books become not only valuable but indie- 

They supply the knowledge that 
lies beyond the range of experience. If they 
are worth the paper they are printed on, 
however, the knowledge that they impart 
will be in the direction pointed out by ex- 


perience. 

From his little personal center of home, 
where he is anchored to the real, the genu- 
ine, the true, he is led out into the world by 
easy steps and in ever-widening circles, un- 
til his vision takes in the world. 


THE STEPS IX CORRECT GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY ARE 
EXACTLY COMMENSURATE WITH THE GROWTH OF HIS 
MIND. 


Im tender years he sees, and, while his ob- 
serving powers are most active at this age 
the process of seeing accurately arouses 
these powers to greater activity. As mental 
action increases, and the perceptive age 
gradually merges into the reflective, the 
topics presented have been those demanded 
for each step of progress, and at the same 
time have afforded the best possible prepa ra- 
tion for the next. 
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Our thoughtful teachers have Warned that} «7 TABLE TALK)! 


= oe 





At ri 





LETTERS. 





teaching means something; that a system ; 
should bear fruit: that a period of hard study] In’ conversation with a High Sehool ‘Principal in 
should leave its incremént of mental growth ;|a neighboring city, he asked us the following ques- 
and they have become impatient of the old/| tion : ' 
methods, that began with abstractions, went || How many cus ft. ina’ net ton of Lehigh egg coal ? 
on by meaningless words, and ended in | Will some of ouf astute mathematical readers invyesti- 
emptiness. May the day speedily come when | Sate this problem ‘and. report their conclusions, It 
the newer and better method shall be univer |*¢™s.8 simple question, but there is @ great difference 
sally acknowledged and applied! __. in the answers given. 
NBRY DRY AND UNINTERESTING WERE THR OLD LES- 
SONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 






























* * 
? 

A friend from the South sends the following descrip- 
tion of the situation in his vicinity : 

We did not know.that the subject-had any| “ We of the South have great need of good helps in 
relation or reference to ourselves, or to any-| the matter ; most of us are farmers, trying to educate 
thing already familiar, Dry \ definitions, | ©UT chiltfren by sending them to school a few months in 
which were Greek ‘to 11s, and which to our |¢#ch year; haive had’ two very bad crop years in suc- 
minds had no:meaning, had té be committed | °ssion, which has bebn a'drawback on Our purses. We 
to memory, and we were often led t think have not been able to: buy the books we should have 


that we were compelled to take up thé study | >0%#>t/bolding on tothe “0 enas teq yameh,!' 
of geography more as a‘punishment for be- - 


* 
ing scholars than for the purpose of gaining| 1 the country, and in most villages, the teacher is 


knowledge therefrom. ‘Thousands of isolated | *8e #cknowledged leader in everything pertaining to 


; education and society. If there is to be a party for 
faets, dry and meaningless to us,'had to be P 
committed to memory. Many a a ieaeaante. pleasure, the teacher is naturally the first to be con- 


. ? : : sulted.. His leisure time is suited, When the guests 
bers with positive dread his early experiences heme, ann i, he. ig; expected..to,auggest. games and 


with the study of geography. other amusements, In church he ;is supposed to be the 
THE LOT OF THE OHILD OF TO-DAY IS QUITE DIF-|chief adviser and assistant. ,He leads prayer-meeting 
FERENT. sometimes, helps manage special occasions such as an- 


His very text: book is a storehouse of knowl. | niversaries, etc,, teaches a class in Sunday-school, con 
edge to him—not dry vr meaningless. The| ducts reviews,, makes occasional addresses, In fact, 
pupil commences with what’ is’ already |just im the positions where he can accomplished most 
known and familiar- direction and ‘distance | £004, he: is most likely to be placed. The people less 
—learning by actual practice. “He'learns to] experienced than he, suppose him to be omniscient 
locate the school room,’ grounds, town, or and omnipotent. He who can longest maintain this im- 
district, county, state, ete. ;ete"Hé is then] Pression can do most good. Loss of confidence is 
prepared to learn natural divisions, ‘ é., the loss of sefulness. The teacher who makes onlya show 
differenos between ‘a valley-atid’a mountain, of these qualities, without having real worth for a solid 


mac foundation, will soon, be set aside.as a humbug. 
a riverand a creek, ete: Climate—hot and Lat-alseniieneds cedtaninn', tikatek tone 


cold, wet and dry , and its reference to phys true index which the skillful teacher reads as he runs, 
ical man and his health. "'Vegetation—what | ,n4 supplies ‘needed ‘remedy in ‘time, shows what his 
it means, how plants grow. Animal life. patrons think of him ‘Happy he who'ean restoré lost 
Minerals. ccupations—how and in what| confidence, but thrice happy hé in whotn Confidence 
respect one man’s trade differs from that of | never wavers, The teacher should, by persistent zeal, 
another. Government—who » governs: , at 
home,.in the school,in the district, in the] means possible—make! himeelf so thoroughly 4) MAN 
county, state, etc, Religions—comparisons of | that he may always hold the confidence and love of all. 
civilized, with uncivilized hfe, .These feat- | Effort—continual, earnest, well-directed—is the’ key to 
ures, properly presented, are at once _pleas- | sucvess, W. T. Noss. 
ing and instructive. to the pupil;,and are}  Epuvsyre, Vi 
specially adapted to make the. study. clear, k *@ 
practical, and attractive. . ' The teacher who ‘has not commenced to make'a scrap- 
* book shoyld begin at, once. An old geography will do 
at first, There are plenty of them at hand. Cut out 
the alternate leaves. If you are ambitious to do more 
than a single book,.as large as a geography implies, find 
two! or three agricultural reports. Having the book, 
the next step is a plan. A teacher who has niade’such 
a book reports that he divides his book into the follow- 
ing parte: .. |) ives “ 
(1). Choice poetry. .. This may be divided into (a) pieces 
An ant one day saw on the road the leg of a gold-| for the pupils to recite; (6) pieces to analyze and read in 
beetle. She wished to drag it to the atit-hill} which | class, and (¢) your ‘own favorite poems. ' (2): Choice 
was @ difficult task, as she was alone; all the dthers | *orts, This ' ‘will grow to’ be ‘a ponderous volume if 
being —— ut ‘other et on —— i port a0} eine oseah rhyprgedl Bbw i me 
was not very great, it is e; 76 Was a : , ’ 2 Toul aL rey 
yard that she had to go} but the’ roid was" rough, a meee pom freavant Geapgpn to 
difficult, covered with’ stoned atiil little Yutnps off in with: ) @) Gems lof thought. \\his will subdivide 
eartH: "To tell you ‘all the troubles ‘this ‘little ant alt Sind dks «ow rst — daaeda a ge —. 
encountered would be impossible. . The ‘sthallest own shenmins or from BF rie aba vier Pro * a 
projection was to hér a tisuntain. Sometimes she with,your, pupilé,,..Some. of: these may be used to ad- 
went-round the stones im he? way, at’ other’ times vantage ip the, neading, cles, (4). Supplementary geog- 
she was forced té'treep ‘Over them." Nevertheless, | raphyymatter. ;This,willinclude selections. from. books 
she arrived almost at the top of' oné° of ‘thé little] of travel, and descriptions of customs and manners of 
hillocks, when hér prey Slipped frdm ‘her, and] people, as'an accompaniment ‘to the Jessons ; 
rolled down again; and the poor ant; vexed, :buit| also, any interesting’ Zeograptiical ‘facts “found dutside 
not discouraged, was obliged to-go after it: Then, | Of text-books.’ (5) ‘Supplementary’ historical): matter. 
like a hound, she went here and there, seemingxto etme oe of history are often found ‘floating 
sniff vhe air and feel theearth, | After'a dittle time] Sout which will’ help to clothe with flesh fié dry-bone 
she regained her prize. | Just think of:the patience | #4#eF in tog many of the school histories. (6) Supple- 
and courage of this httle insect. -It'wag not until a matter; Astange, « calendar for 
after two hours’ work; dnd™ over many obstacles, |. | ey ae ite rm sy Same noted persons ; 
that she arrived at thé ant-hill) which was.in the out saneaete, i i teonede gh ature pmansoten 
grass near the road. There our anit found help; Siyiodk, ‘hota folatinis ita ths 46 , rag hy a - 
many of her companions ran to her aid, and in a birds, insects, animals. ‘reptiles, yA i ; 
short tittie} ‘in spite of the; net-work of weeds, the] ‘ ; 
7s , After a few yearns the mass of material will be of great 
leg “of ie Ge ee value, No'book: in the library willbe gherished so 
-~ERNEST AULT, teen off 10! mois 


y, Mined “sbujigoal bas ebutitet ‘ 
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THE PERSEVERANCE OF THE ANT. ’/ 


study, thought, observation, high association—every | &4 


(1) _were the months named January, February, 
March etc.? September is the ninth month, October 
the tenth, etc.; y was not September made the sey. 
enth month, as the cardinal Septem means seven, Octo 
eight, etc.? _ (2) Will you please give me instruction in 
brief on the origia and growth of the English dangoage! 

, .C.H. 


{(1) January was named by the Romans after the vod 
of peace, Janus ; Fel from februo, to purify by 
sacrifice, the month of purification ; March, after Mars, 
ae of war; April, from sg: to open, when the 

opens for new crops; May, in honor of the god- 
dess Maia, mother of raphe Fabogit Greek word, maia, 
meaning mother; others say the Sans¢rit mah, to 
grow, henes the shooting or growing montb; Jyne, sa. 
ered to Juno, the wife of Jupiter; July, from Julius, the 
surname of Caius Ceesar, born in this month; the name 
was given by Mark tony; August, changed from 
Sextilis, its old name, the siath, im honor of the Emper- 
or O, Augustus Cesar, on account of; his victories and 
because his first consulate began this month; this wag 
Ceegar’s “Ttucky month”; mber, the seventh month 
of the Roman’ year, which, like the Jewish year, began 
in March; October, the eighth; November, the ninth; 
December the tenth, The time at which the year be. 
gan v ed among different nations. The Romans were 
the firet to January i. Im France the ist of Jan. 
was not ado until 1564. The beheading of. King 
Charles I, occurred Jan.30, according to the English, in 
1648, because the year was held to begin March 25, but 
according to the Scots, in 1649, because they held that 
the year began Jan. 1. It is necessary, therefore, in 
considering dates to keepin, view not only the style 
which was used, but the day on which the T was ac- 
counted tecommence. (2) The answer to this question 
involves the. whole of the early history of Great Britain, 
The language is composite and bears traces of all the 
conquering peoples who occupied the island. The Ro- 
mans con the Britons and kept them subject 
over 400, years:, when they were compelled to retire to 
defend Italy, the Britons called in the Angles and Sax- 
ons to protect them from the Scots and Picts. The 
Saxon’ kingdoms were founded; a Danish and subse- 
uently a, French. inyasion suceeeded, Until now the 
axon language predominated, but from this period, 
1066, A.D., a bitter confitct took’ place, 1esulting in a 
mixed language, neither pure Saxon nor pure Norman- 
French: this is our English. ‘The year 1200, A.D., may 
be taken as the dividing line.—S.] 


(1) Why dees a:plant need leaves? (2) What are 
lower case letters? (3) What is the weight of a locomv- 
tive? (4) Who was Zeuxis, and how is the name pro- 
nounced? (5) A has five loaves of bread;and B has 3; 
C pays them 24.cents for his dinner, and the three eat 
ual quantities and have none left, fs many cents 
do A and B receive, respectively? (6) Name five prom- 
inent American educators. A.C, 

[{(1) To expose the sap to air and light on their extensive 
surfaces and thus ¢> digest the food taken up by the 
roots, i.¢:, — ie. nthe anal me — (earth, air, 
water). ig wi € 2 8 etters, more used 
than oe ence printers have this case of type next 
themselves, lower than the almost upright case of capi- 
tals. 43) An ordinary locomotive weighs from fifty to 
sixty tons. . The average weight used to be thirty-five 
tons. (4) A celebrated painter who flourished in Greece 
in the latter of the fifth century, B.C. It is pro- 
nounced, ‘sis. (5) Each eats 23 es; © pays 24 
cents for his, 9.cts. a loaf; as there is no partnership it 
simply amounts to B’s selling } of a loaf for 8 cts., and 
A’s eG loaves for 21 cts. (6) McCosh, Porter, 
Parker, Eiliot, Hopkins.—S.] 


How’ can a telegram be received in New York the 
before it is sent from Paris ? V. B.C. 

It is now 9 o’clock P. M.. May 25, in New York City ; 

in Paris it is between 2 and 3 o’clock A. M., Tuesday, 

May 26, owing to the suin's: apparent passage around the 

earth once in 24 hours, Consequently a di h sent 

from Paris at 4 o’clock a. M., May 26, might reach New 

Lan May 25, in ‘time to be put in type before the 26th. 
+S, 


(1) How is, Barrios gyeequnond? also, (2) De Giers? 
and (3) Purcell (a Catholic bishop in Ohio)? J. E. A. 
{Mrs. Harriet Webb says that, according to the rules 
of their ‘tespective languages, (1) should be Bar'ri 6s, 
and (2). Dé Zhyar’. (3) Purcell’s name is accented on the 
last ayllable—Pur-cell’.—B. 


_ ERBRATA,—The i of the Black Dome given in let- 
ters week before » Should have been 6,760 ft. in- 
stead of 6,270. Mr. S. sent the correction in time, but it 
failed to get in.—Eps, 





| ANSWERS. 
(As fast as reliable answers are received they will be printed.) 
25. Close is am adverb modifying the whole phrase, 
** beside my .path,” , W. F.S. 
26,..A sentence of a peculiar kind, the prin- 
cipal clause being the whole sentence, and the subordi- 
nate clause, ** he was ambitious” being the object con- 
plement of the principal verb. —W. F. 8. 
» Bie Ba. ae 105d, ten prieh-enemant, © 
vided e = or . 
Travia fos 10s and Oa oF 198A. the ‘gain would be 32 
256d. 82i25d, | percentagé divided by 98.75d, base, give 
84%-+ rate of gain, ft ww ott) donot Fe ; 
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F. CHARLEs C. Snow. : is conducting a Teachers’ 
seal Woe Uae Wve P 


Uses. io Harran,fezs ths Te te 


yh, SYLVESTER, of Dudieds te desteasddy Englishmen | 
of science, to be the greatest living whetbamneltelen 


re po ge ne ee to Brown University his 
eer poetry, ameenting to 6,000 volumes; also, 


vice Pibeaeoenet te 


eS 

re-union of former ae hed yd in Utica, 
wig held #8 the house aad aid grounds of De Baton, eee 
cipal, on the afternoon and e woking of June 4. 


Mrz. A. B.. GUILForD, Princi at Weehawke 

bia Rit peeks been elected fe Principal De Schou! No. 7, Jer | oo 
Guilford is a ryt Be teacher, 

oe with the best methods of teaching. 


scatiie, Sebey Olt took or plage Jost, weak at his 

tome in nas i oe Geo F. Perkins, of Fee & 
was 

Gomme be} Feboeed managatrers, vr i a 


Py H. JoNEs has -been unanimously re-elected Supt. 
of ie a pohoaip for ¢ for tie fe coming year. His week 


to the Board, 
Saber and the tthe publec 


Pavabe t's SC Bre for Attewn 7 ears librarian of the Ro 
ety, died Feb. ta at about 53 years’ of epee 


ie'was datingaisied in 
He’ and author of 


also for eleven years 


is to deliver the onnel, ad- 


¥ ac- 


on “ British ya 
itor of the Zoological Reco 


Pror. W. W. PARsons, of the State + meg ae 
awarded the pele 8 a set_of Johnson’s Cyclopadia, for tthe 
best written essa: “ The Value of *yclopasdias 
School.Room, an the Best Manner of yh pen Them. a The 
decision of the judges was unanimous. 


Dr. E. E. HIGBEE, State tendent of Public In 
aeuction, hee been re PR Hintes hee wok Patton, 
the Penn. taken a wise 

and Seem pmo Mo view ote our eutabonel affairs oh; his 

and efforts have done much to give v 
pose to = work of the schools: Many 
secured by his retention at the head of the 
yi ae hools.”’ 


tt Openers }. REASON, Principal of Colored G. 8S. No. 
West 40th one of the upon the last 
Presidential Republican ticket, is a colored man and = 
Professor of Mathematics from:a Western Coll 
friend of Gerritt Smith and Wendel Phillips, an 


| was 


companion of) page Douglass and the late Henry of hia 
land Garnet, he finest representative of 

—— living in t 

Miss SARAH F. pecans, pert 
ment, G. Soh Fronght, b eae ts ri 
mary school. er Wo! is original Hier 
schoo] is visited by teachers from all tJ of thet thes 
every week. Miss Buckelew is a graduate a 
State Normal School, the author of a yeuern of 


ee and one of the very best Phselsiogtes vowel recently 


Mk. EDGAR O, SILVER, for several ‘years connected with 
the Educational ent of D. Appleton & Co. , recently 
resigned, in order to take the ge it of the 
Normal Music Books pub by John W. Tufts and H. 
E. ay Mr. Silver is a thorough asbclen, a euseates of 

wo University, an energetic ess Manager, 
will, no doubt, a ——- success of the work je 
which he is now engaged essrs. Appleton parted wi 


4 


him with rein 
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ALABAMA.—The Lee Co.. T: 
idee iy P eachers’ Convention meets F 
ho Connell of Edu 


OONN,.—At the morting <f 
New Haven, the 13 Supt. S. T. Dutton 
the the discussion of one. question, 7 What Kind of School apes | Cou 


“Thera ne “the New Ha Training 
Sehool occur the 12 inst., in the forenoon "? 


’ commencemen Pre er ser of Coo! 
oftfINOIS.— The cominencement exe Con a " 
Col. Parker likes, but which has not been forb' den, 


ladies of the class are ma arrangements to tea, 
uate in a dresses and [oa ki 


ae Satur- 
day, May 28 fet pany aman 7 
Parker 
ot high position wat Be appt ones ‘or Leno to places 


can soommananat 
The Rock Island Co. Teachers’ Institute for 1885 — = 


held at Rock Island, J 6-18. Instruction will be 

in the commen school branch, and sD in the “ sony 
and Practice of Teac ” and, if thought advisable atter 
oe in. N ) Sciences. oon f art oe o. 


a een mat Oko of the 


of unusual ony 
uwnal of prominent 
Will be present. The Tort all para of the 
‘ The ‘eachers’ of Muscatine and Louisa a 
met at M 6,.1885. The were 
among the wrk, The Teacher as a Citizen” | BS 
mney nee | - Professional: 


line’’ oo 
Institutes be Devoted to a | em Hey 
+ Writ im Primary Grades’’; “‘ Ichabod How ve! 
Pe ; artlumede in Grammar’ Grades” “How to 


Prevent he 
“Wethods epee * Relation of Home and School’; 
ide superintendents and teachers are wide awake and 


ENDRICKS 
dress before the Yale Alumni and graduating ¢ lass of | o¢ 


sciencé as a student Of ** Coleop- Secre 


but has few whom he J 


¥eb : XI No. 23. TEs SOH OCNIo FOU RNAE Set 


| Baatreceananee nen pee 


E. O. MACHAN. 
MASS.—The vr E Association of School Super- 
intendents was held 3 ; Pres. L..H. 
vel, of Lewiston, Maine, tn the che 1 Supt. A. P. Marble, 


of Worcester, read a strong ent ay “ Industrial 
Taweatinn, ” Miss L. M: Pea) of im, gave reasons 
for teac sewing in the public schools. She would have 
the boys learn to sew, and ruction early enough, 
they would not ns, The experiment is being tried in 
several schools in, at an expense to the'city of onl 
$100 per yor, Supt. Thomas Tosh, of 
the subject +s the “ Kindergarten. \ 

Atti Mass., , under " Se 
of Hand ‘Traini considered free- 
n= © i for ‘ie folks. tee ae ar 
that but two tes in New England as yet req draw- 
ing in the public schools, shows that many consider it more 
ornamental than use Too much of the work is mare 
cop > it ould be Li, —— and ad decanting 


Stree. sang w. a Harr , Mass., 

te connection bet n-train- 
ol true end and aim 
n his school 
fourth and 


oe “eee. 
ween hand and 


ing {cadet auranderetanding of 
Perera at is better for the child 
seventh 3% — — iy Betw weet h 
seventh year the c 0 in the kindergarten. Supt, 
E. P. Seaver, of Boston, exhibited 100 different articles in 
wood, made at a school'in Sweden. He claimed that the 
same ob ms once met drawing that now meet ane 
trial ning. Allof the work in industrial — 
based on ae State Supt. J. W. 

Hampshire, thought that no mental discipline bee = 


came from hand eee 
Supt. G. C. Fisher, of Weymouth, Mass., was elected 
President, and Henry Whittemore, of Waltham, Mass,, 
Association was held 
~ Hyde Park, was pence 
ent: an essay on “ Misdemeanors” was Mr. 
John B. Gifford, of Sto ten. Kate L. — te of ton, 
diseussed “‘ The Idea of the New, Edueation”’: G. C. Fisher, 
of ke mouth, “How to Teach ae eyes the 


Py - Norfolk Soyty Sante 
de Park. H. F. Howard 


gan, of the te Board py anne Hon. T. 
and Rev. O. P, Gifford, of Bos 


MISSISSIPPI.—The Gulf Coast pag established at 
Handsboro, on the Gulf of Mexico, is furnishing excellent 
advantages to that vicinity. Just such an institution has 
been long needed there. 


MICHIGAN.—The St. Clair and Sanilac Counties Nor- 
mal School will 
continue four wee Instructors: Prof. Geo A. Parker, 
poe Dy = Frederick Garhutt Gee Ge 

very, uron e us; |. 
Wilson, Fort Gratiot. aanitecialien :; 


NEBRASKA.—The Colfax Co, Normal Institute com- 
mences at ag July 18, and continues six ——— Con- 


ductor, Ty Howard, Co.. Supt. I gtope : a iss: E; 
M. Coe, Principal of Normal ergarten ning School 
of New York ~~ of a work ; Mrs. A.C) Bal- 
lou and Mr, ©. L Brown, 

NEW JERSEY.—The ac a of Belvedere 
Semi , Sent to o w of Wendell lel! Philips fo 
—- rr pro aoe reeeived her 
proval an enn rial the ell Philli Me. 
morial Industrial School, and then re to to any one 
who should take an interest in the i and contrib- 
ute toward it, the honor of eisai its found- 
ers. Many responses were ved, but as still ore funds 


were needed, a stock company been 
m | cuberpetee manifest in A founding of 
augurs well for its futu 


wr <ae Ms ah d Vinter © OP tee meh 
Ly 
if. ares resident, Pr eae ret the 
ea ree. ‘th rd of th 
committee, and te tisk cr dinenided 
them to be © adopted f for th the use yr? 4 Tecioois of Ulster 
accepted and the list 


thts nat The 
t institution 


County..-The meer’ was 


Miss Tompkins, of pieaxt > fe ucted a class ane e, 
ting magination * another o 
& with the Pencil” was con Has | to 


brouck, of Elienville. Mr. John R. De Waney, of Kerhonk- 
son, read an excellent essay entitled, “‘Some of or Prob- 
able Needs in our Common Schools.” 


une - 
Mi} © 
ae tenth an annual eT ee padents tae compe a 


ilar meeting of the North Hudson Co. Teaches 


at 3.30 P.M, tom 
Wes School House, Me. Robert W. 
acted ae newt ai There "was le 


ee cree ae 8 eee 


Soe ae aris 


ay, 
Mg Fone end Ane . Dyer, 


fens rear | 


agar lage a Pear itor BOERS 





is NDIANA.— parent \.of the children enroled 
ae RORY. 
i888, by Brown Cé Hetunio nd La Gran 





en July 21, 1885, at Fort Gratiot, and | ™ 


my examination, 
: license This license 1 have bel- 





~NEW YORK CITY. 


The Hebrew Rocietiens ~ ae ——_ -¥ about a year 
asa manual ve its first 
pa exhibition of work, as aa 28. ra wey 
The Alumni Association of Packard’s Business Coll 
was held at the College Rooms, 805 Broadway, May 





The proposed Roman Catholic University, toward thé 
dienes of which Miss. Caldwell, of New York, has sie 
oe. 000, it is said, will probably be established in Phila- 


a, of the Normal College and College of the City 
of New York are preparing for the annual exam 
pt In next The commencements will be he! 
on June 


The corentieth anniversary of the Hebrew Free School 

was celebrated in the Lexington Avenue Opera 

use, Sunday merning. On the main floor were seated 

bu 00 children, while in the balcony boxes were 500 of their 
parents and friends. 


Why Principals of Primary Schools in this city should 
be paid less than’Principals of Grammar Schools, is a ques- 
tion we are not able to answer. 

1, The werk, demanded ‘ primary department is as 
hard _as in grammar 

=. It as important, in fact, we believe it is 

more the foundation should be Laid well, 
than that the cupiictradtere should be properly added. 
The upper stories may be removed, but the foundation 


st 
T "Wore, 3 pupils attend the Primary Schools than ‘the 
Grammar Schools. 
5. The work of p 
in the higher Sidtben 


instruction is more difficult than 


ore patience, poysical exertion , 
knowledge of hnman nature, pdemtation, skill, and experi 
ence is required. No one can Ceny Sas 

Why. should not valuable work be adequately paid  Thé 
subject isa very important one, and must sooner or later 
be considered by the Board of Education. 

The question of paying women as much as men for the 
same kind of work is one that will be freqnently discuised 
in these columns. “We have very decided opinions on this 
subject, and haye an inherent contempt for those who hire 


our Years to Secure the in After s o work for which a dollar ‘would 
ease,’ 1 James M. Gewin, of Providence, ' Books and wospes, tne Shy ¢ cents to d k a 1 
Year’ , the Spread and Tuflucnce of Pernicions Litera- 
ture; what Teachers can to Oppose It.”” There were| ‘The examination of 904 graduates from the female gram- 
dhoolineneen by Rev. Dr, Duryea, of Boston, E. C. Carrj-| mar schools for admission to the Normal Gomes was com- 
W. Bicknell, | pleted Wednesday. “We shall be able to take 600 new 


students this year,” President Hunter says, 
more than were admitted last year.’ 


At the meeting of the Board of Commissioners, on Wed- 
of this week, after several items of business were 
considered, the case of Miss Gorlitz was acted upon, and 
she was dismissed from the system. Seventeen votes were 
cast against oer and two (Coms. Crary and Welch) in her 
Miss G nied a communication to the Board, 


“that is fifty 


in which she said : 

“T graduated in 1863, had a record of 92 Per cent upon 
and received a manent ‘Grammar A’ 

ever since. Under it, I 

rate school and since 1872 in 

e control of your Honorable 

ht here that if the 


ht ten years in a Co 

the igs schools under 
i wonld respectfully suggest F 

st.me is ‘incompetency,’ it is somewhat singu- 

lar that fact.was not.discovered tor tw ky -two years ! 

“Tt seems to me apparent that the attempt of the former 
trustees to secure my.removal must have had some other 
than its ostensible, canse. 

“Iwas employed in fin. Primary School No. 22 22 for eleven 
consecutive years. Have’ the 
trustees the ht to order or request the re-examination 
of a teacher at_any time without assigning any cause ’ 
— they compel a teacher to submit to such re-examina- 

as often as they qianee ! ’ Where and what ‘are the 
Weslontlons of the authority of the trustees on the subject? 

a permanent license, granted by your authority, bear 
no W t with it? Do the recitals and declarations con- 
tained In it mean nothing * These are some of the ques- 
tions inv welvel in my case. 

ne Commissioner, in _feferring to, these questions, 
ed them ‘conundrums.’ 
ncerning her case, there is no question but she did 

in not appearing for examination. Under the pres 

sshe must comply with such a request or suffer the 
tig folly to ca)l ap an old teacher; after 


wro 
net ru 
consequences ; but i 
twenty-two years of service, for examination as to know!l- 


. | edge of the branches she aomepoctes to teach, especially if 


loma. We are constrained 
the city of New York ac- 
If not in twenty-two years 
uestions are pertinent and 
Miss G, is not quali- 


she h a Norma! College di 
balde.s Be can a teacher 
wee a professional standing ' ’ 
in. how, many_years? These 
will sooner or later be ans If 


om conducted a class in “sight At _ to teach she ought ,3 - dismissed from the meve's« b 
ot Eat. Kinenice, she ve a. suc- Board at. ance for cause, Here.is a remarkably 

cinct Bree, § gave Prof, | weak spot in the N N. Y. City system of schools. 
ayaa and, Tompkins 2 tp as delegates to| Itis a noticeable fact that no one of the Assistant Super- 
the State hers’ intendents was asked his opinion of Miss G., yet they ave 
The Columbia Co. Institute was ; at Chatham) the very wo la ought to know something about her; 


for ey have been inspec a ak 
It rema: ned fi for ‘the. erneten £0 ask for a gee 
after ar of, paid service, The whole affair is certathis 
very unique, 

Mr. Jacob T. Boyle was elected Principal of the Evening 
ne | nigh School for the years 1655-1. 


The janitors’ salaries were not In¢reased. 


Wee atta Aa Ae ag od ad aa of ground vn 


_Hanit-grenades are not to be added to the list of supplies 
Street, Wilton ‘Mission School, corner of Avenue A and ad 


charity, feeds, clothes, ed 
caig and enchgy Sader Seatdes to bewareds of poor: girls. ‘The 
children study ‘theaftemoon thay work. are n a good dinner, 
ney work. In nA ay won a jt are 


ay See Ly Ley wTearhiid to of 
mak ’ garments. The of a de ent, 
Bins I J. Rirewood, nae pS 6S ae book on 


a Sigal oer 
eee ps 


abv Casino te probably the ‘moni 
pd and ttractive place of musement 
r a 

rden is 0 i on the 








b eciated | it pid Net, Be. 
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Art 8 NTs’ LEAGUE.—Mr. Walter Shirlaw addressed high, normal, technical ; 
the Composition Class on Saturday evening last. =! EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. The discussions of this eed en 
Of the usual compositions of = - with a view to explain the method of teaching in con. 
were hung up. He gave ad Sbout Summer Work, say" GENERAL PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL — ee a nee per = given by 
Snel’ saa worked out, thane porttatto fall of hasty EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Vas Oe Gael he petaaeey tok aciaddey ae: 
sketches brought beck. vin reply to questions, Mr. work: by W. S. Perry, of Worcester, Mass., on high 
Foetans. ‘An informal talk follawed, the peptis Saratoca SPRINGS, JULY 14-18, 1885. = Pwnage Bae 4 oy ba fe ge ut 
nee 9 en ew pees TOPICS AND SPEAKERS. be foHowed by discussions of subjects and methocs of 
presidentship has reverted to Mt cumain the same with| 1 THE Ermica Swe or Epucation.—‘ Will __ 1, Deranmumnt or Music EpvcaTion—Ds¥tai B. Hu. 
come exceptions. | It is rumored thes Mr. wu &- Chase 2 Training in Schools,” Pres. Isaac Hopkins, Ph.D., : President.—‘‘ Foiee Besldine. er Elocution 
return ‘or its teachers “ Physical es Brand dison 
best oxtets the city affords. The circular for the year D.D., Emory College, Oxford, Ga. “The Common and’ Phys of Vocal Music, sic, with Pestical 
shows Mr. Walter Shirlaw, Kenyon Cox, F. W t, J. | School and Morality,” J. W. Stearns, LL.D., Madi-| justratiuns,” H, E. Holt, Boston, Mass. “ The Tonic Sa 
pS agg ide i A F. i % Francis C, egy Wm. Sat- son, Wis. Fa Method with a class of Children,” T. 
rile Kop apn digi wena fori ening |". Tae Peroworooroa. Sime oF Rovcantox.—| orator, York N.Y. Hom to Greate 
= ” . Si 
how alive the League is to possible advancement. te oe yet oe a cae Clara Conway, | a Study in aoe mye ao Element of 4 a ~ 
be emphis, Tenn. ; Mrs. iaS. Williams, Delawa secure vor Legislative port,” N. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. “ : ot . Ny Ste Cleveland, O. rs ~ 
O. “ Psychological Inquiry,” W.T. Harris, LL.D., KINDERGARTEN DeParTuent—W. N. Haraasy, 


has offered the Powe the t to occupy and 
trol the Soudan, upon condition that he take measures 
suppress the slave-trade and to developcommerce. This 
to suppress the slave-trade and to develop cqmmercs. This 


r. Henry M. Stanley was given a breakfast recently by 
e Baptist Missionary Rociaty ¢ of London. In the course 
of it he said that the civiliza’ = the bag e received 


58 


cee 


-blow when was he had lived ws 
would have seen the summer of Sviteasion dawning ine 
the interior of Africa. 

a. funeral of Victor Hugo took at June ist. 
A_ great procession followed the y to the row (el 
where nearly all of France’s ill men gathered 


ustrious 

make or listen to orations in the honor of the dead poet. 

The new Brazilian Ministry intend to —— sla 
ha A are peepered to give the owners a fair price for t 

Foren chalem, © y means of an emancipation fund 
‘or 

The English cabinet is much divided over the question 
of coercion in Ireland which comes up with the renews of 
ee Crimes Act, the bill for which soon be introduced 
he Government. Sir Charles Dilke, one of the i, 
pats there ane mete erimen Withan a. Given in 
eee in the whole of Ireland, and e-3~ 


necessary to sus; the habeas corpus, nor 
Spotish ye trials. Why, therefore, should it be done in 
ean hee proposals, and is with- 
dra Pactra ty a Ming nesting he allows Afghanistan 
to hold ferachale and Zulfiker, but refuses to agree to any 
treaty bin her to refrain from further advances. 


More trouble is brewing for the Dominion Government. 
British Columbia is much dissatisfied with the new land 
spqaletions, and threatens to secede from the Confedera- 
tion, if they are not osc a dle ——e 


The city of Serinagur violent rdw ig 
x Xo the ah was destroyed. The 


May 3ist. The jeremy Swollen 
number of deaths 200, but bs is oan that 
— accounts will make it auth 2 

n expedition has been eet & 
Canadian lake, for the 

facts omer 

work, but are not able 
lake. fi Ae ove it wile pe 


The crematory in p of construction ewtown. 
LL will be completed, ti edi gh by BA np to 


ies are now awai 
ries, and the company ex colhave plouty of peat 
hese as soon oe are ready for it. The price of crema- 
a 

os Min’ e first of the three steel cruisers that 
racted to build for the U. 8. Navy, 

Island Sound, May 28, wit 
ers. Her contract called for 
— 15 knots an hour, and she made an average of 


Mr. Charles S. Howard, the real owner of the Louisiana 
lottery . Co., died at his residence at Dobbs’ Ferry, May 
8 


EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 
By N. O WILHELM. 








J 21, 1676,—J Bnglish theological 
writer published “ P on Reasons” = | “Priestcraft in Perfeo- 
tion,” and others. P 

1881.—The be! Cleopatra’s Needle,” 
rad tral Park ; Leer oy yy ye, the kings 


June 29, 1757.—Battle of Plassey; commencement of British 
supremacy in India. 


18613.— ey. See Jester: re Sow 
can hiniatar and — ; also a pt my lecturer ; 
ve had prectely the 9 » organization which passes 
took charge of the riya o 
Retier ene unten oy ro Pow \ 
June 25, 1314.—Battle ef Bannockburn. (See Eng. Hist.) 
NE ee en taal 
om. 3008 -—Vieteme aes 
yt ; state eek ates oe 
the corn 












June 28, 1807—Hikireth born s 
torian ; D OF 
tory of ¢ ee 
A. Vd at al the American Schools,” 


its| Latchford, Ingleside, Md. 


Concord, Mass. ; Lewis H. Jones, Indianapolis, Ind. 


of Learning to do, by Doing,” Col. F. W. Parker, 
Normal Park, Ill.; A. D. Mayo, LL.D., Boston. 

‘Educational Influence of Modern Fiction,” Henry 
“The Ideal School- 
master,” Gen. Thomas J. Morgan, Providence, R. I. 
** Teaching Physics in Common Schools,” Chas. K. 
Mead, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

IV. Po.rric anp Economic Asprcts oF EpucaTion. 
—‘* The Decline of the Apprenticeship System in 
| the U. 8.,” Thomas Hampson, Washington, D. C. ; 

Gen. John Eaton, LL.D., Washington, D. C. “The 
Teacher's Business,” C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. 
Y. “Training for Citizenship,” Geo. L. Fox, New 
Haven, Ct. ‘The Teacher's Tenure of Office,” 
Henry Randall Waite, Boston, Mass. 

V. Pustic LEcTUREsS.—Among the public evening 
lectures that are contemplated, there will probably 
be one on “Coral and Coral Islands,” by Albert 8. 
Bickmore, Superintendent of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York City; and one 
on ‘‘ Teaching History.” by John Fiske, of Cam- 
bridge, Maas. 

VI. Reports or Com™irrers.—Committee on 
higher Education of Women, in Johms Hopkins Uni- 
vered | Versity, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; W. T. Harris, LL.D,, Concord, Mass.; W. E. 
® | Sheldon, A.M., Boston, Mass. 

A cordial invitation has been extended to Pres. 
Cleveland and L. Q. C. Lamar, Secretary of the 
Interior, and it is confidently expected that they 
will favor the meeting with their presence. 

Hon Henry W. Blair, U. 8. Senator of New 
Hampshire, has been invited to address the associa- 
tion on the subject of ‘‘ Federal Aid to Education.” 


1. ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT—Wx&. N. BARRINGER. 
President.—‘‘ Methods in Teaching Geography,” L. R. 


Klemm, Ph.D., Ham 0. “Language as an Edu- 
cator,” Z. A.M., Washington, D.C. “ Ave- 
nues to the Mind,” W. M. Giffin, Newark, N. J. ‘The’ 
True Object of Early School Training,” E, 


Pas Duranracext— Cro. =e Brown, President. 
when the Scien oor, y Heed of Teachip 


Common School James, Philadelphia, 
Pa. “ Physical Education ; to what Extent is it the 
Function of, the he School,” Miss Lavinia Abercrombie, 
S | Hunesvale, 1 
8. ncinnenare OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION—W«. W. For- 
WELL, President.—‘* Practical Value of Educa- 
tion,” Prot. 8. Fellows, of the State University of 
‘‘ The Secondary School in its Relations to the 
Lniverstiy. Prof. Alexander T. Ormond, gPaips segpons 
Discussion of the above It is also ex- 
pyle of 


— 
ew W! Penis ~ 
” 


natles Han 
irae Fam, » Grieg ae and W. F. wer 
DEPARTMENT or Arr ee eee, Ve 





Goes 


exhibit 


public schools ; 


Ili. Insrrvcrion anv Instauctors.—‘'Philosophy | mar. 


President. -—“ Relation of the Kindergarten to th 
Schools,” J. W. Di:kinson, LL.D., pF ang 


ag z poston, Max. 
t ten,” Mrs, 2A 
4 ae Eovontiataiot th the Kiadergarten,'' 


Burr, Oswego, 
Mrs. Eudora Hailmann, a Mino., and Felix 
Adler, Ph.D., New York, N. Y.°“ The Kindergarten 


in the Mother’s Work,” Mrs. Hlizabeth Powell 
Florence, Mass., and Mrs. Dunning, Wis. 


RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT ARRANGEMENTS 
OF THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION, 


By eres tohane So will return s* So Se Gertifiens 
o secretary, to urnis at the 
convention, Those pavide paid the full fare in going 
over the routes named respectively. Return tickets 
good until July 25. By these lines the fare in going is 
also as low as by any other route: 

Day line of steamers on the Hudson—Steamers Albany, 
Cc. and Daniel Drew, from New York and inter. 
mediate landi to Albany. {At present reduced 
rates from New otk, the return fare will be 50 cents, 
If restored, return free. ) 

Ulster & Delaware Railroad—From Stamford, Phe. 
nicia, etc., to Kin 

ae See Clove & kill Mountain Railroad—Hunter 


esiine Valley Railroad—From Campbell Hall, etc., 
New York City & Northern Railroad—Danbury, 

Brewster, Carmel, etc., to New York City. 

—ee Railroad ~+Lyon Mointnin etc., to Platts. 


‘Auiirondack Railroad—From North Creek, etc., to 


Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western Railway—North 
pay me Petersburg Junctin, etc., to Mechanicsville 


«Lebanon gs Railroad—Bennington, Chatham, 
Junction. 

**iiddlebare & Soboharie Valley Railroad—From 
Middleburg, etc., to J 

Cooperstown Valley Railroad— 


& —~ = 
Cooperstown, etc , to Junction 
Sitacheld to, Steamboat Company—Natty, Bumpp, 
Noe York, Ontario & Western Railroad—Betwea 
ae? a Cornwall, Sidney, Norwich, Oswego ani 
e 
Utica & Black River Railroad ens| Clayton, 
Mi 
& lake Champlin Railroad—Between 


Rouse’s Point nF Ogdensburg 
Johnstown & Gloverville Railroad—Northville, 
etc., to Fonda. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad—From 
Oswego, etc,, to Syracuse, Binghamton and — 
Rome, Watertown & Railroad— 


havin ht tickets via Syracuse or Rome in 
5 Einira, Cortland & Northern Railroad—From fom 
Sen a ie ‘Stcom "Navi Navigation Com Bet 
eca e av — Between 
Watkins and Geneva. “i 
—Olean, Angelica, 


Lackawanna & eens ation 
etc., to Wayland (D. L. & W.) Junction. 
(CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.) 


Bond, 








For the Somoon JOURNAL. 
LIVE QUESTIONS. 


1. What palace was s called “Little Rome” + 
,] Cause is was so luxurious 
2. What did cae wee his firs 


was hissed 
3. Wit tree is sometimes Called the “ tooth 


4. FESS “‘ soldier ” treat its victims! 
6. How fast does the blood te t 


100 Doses One Dollar io insopamnily eomnected wil 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and is true of no other medici™ 
A bottle of Hood's Sareaparilia contains 100 doses, st 
will last a month, while others will average to last po 
over a week. Use only Hood's Sarsaparilia. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 








FAMILIAR FRIENDS IN FEATHERS. 





TO BE READ TO THE SCHOOL. 


How MUCH WE MISS BY NOT USING OUR EYES AND 
gars! A lady has just written a delightful book about 
the funny little ways of birds, and insects, and 

that she has observed within a few yards of her 
own door. Just to think! whole books can be written 
about things that happen right under our noses without 
our seeing them. Miss Treat, the author of this book, 
“Home Studies in Nature,” is very fond of taming 
pirds. She never allows a cat on the premises, and 
takes great pains to convince the little feathered folks 
of her regard for them. The way in which she is re- 
warded is shown by the following incidents taken from 
her book: Three pairs of cat-birds nested close to 
the house, each pair rearing two broods of young. One 
nest was near a second-stery window, in a climbing 
rose-bush ; at first the birds slightly resented my at- 
tempts at familiarity, but I was persevering and very 
quiet, sitting by the open window with only a light 
wire screen between us. After they had become accus- 
tomed to seeing me thus, I raised the screen and sat 
where I could have put my hand upon the occupant of 
the nest, but I never disturbed the mother bird ; so, by 
the time the young were hatched, the parents would 
feed while Isat by the window. But this pair simply 
tolerated me; they treated me with a sort of sublime 
indifference, just as they would some large animal of 
which they were not afraid. When the young were 
fledged they came upon the back piazza, where the old 
ones fed them close to my side. 





Another pair of this species nested in a honeysuckle 
that climbed over the back piazza ; and here was a bird 
—the male—who was not only not afraid, but he appre- 
ciated me, and was companionable and intelligent, 
and the best musician of the grove, fully equal to his 
famous Southern cousin, the mocking-bird. I could 
call this cat-bird from any part of the grove or orchard 
and set him to singing as if in an ecstacy of delight, 
but in return for this I must be his servant and do his 
bidding. 

If acat made its appearance on the grounds, and I 
was not in sight, the bird would come screaming close 
to the door, when I would accompany him, he pointing 
out the cat, which I would drive in no gentle way from 
its lurking-place ; other birds clamored about me, chas- 
ing the intruder, but he was the only one that returned 
with me to the house, where he expressed the most de- 
cided satisfaction. Several times, just as it was grow- 
ing light, the wily cat was prowling about, and the bird 
would call me from my bed with his cries; hastily 
throwing on a waterproof cloak, I always went to the 
rescue, and drove the robber through the wet orchard 
out across the street, the bird always accompanying 
and returning with me. The female was confiding and 
gentle, but not so intelligent as the male. 

The second nest of this pair was built in a cedar tree 
back of the house, within a few feet of the dense shrub- 
bery before mentioned. The birds were three or four 
days building, and during this time I could not win the 
male from his work. I tried the softest blandishments 
—talked, chirruped, and whistled—all in vain ; he was 
intent upon his work, and I was of no consequence 
whatever. He was a most exemplary mate, doing his 
share of the work with a will and perseverance even in 
the face of temptation—an example of allegiance well 
Worthy to be followed. I began to fear that I had lost 
&y power over him ; but no: no sooner was he at lib 
erty than he returned to his pretty, confiding ways ; he 
Would flutter close to me, and chatter, and sing, 





and perform curious evolutions, as if in an ecstacy of 
happiness. 

I had a large shallow dish of water set on the 
ground in the midst of the shrubbery for the accommo- 
dation of the birds ; but soon so many came to bathe it 
was necessary to renew it every morning. My favorite 
soon learned when I was coming with the water, so he 
was on hand superintending the work, and waiting for 
me to rinse out the dish and supply the fresh water, 
which was no sooner done than he was in it, splashing 
and enjoying himself. 

It was August before the second brood was hatched, 
and now that he had graver duties to perform, he was 
much less attentive to me ; still he occasionally recog- 
nized and played around me, but his powers of song 
were greatly diminishing. 

On the evening of the 18th of August three of the 
young birds left the nest, and the female immediately 
took them into the orchard many rods away ; but she 
left a younger-looking, helpless bird in the nest, to 
which, Iam quite positive, she never returned. “But 
the male fed and nourished this youog one, and seemed 
wholly devoted to it, and would now pay no attention 
to me whatever: he was as much pre-occupied as when 
building. This continued for three days. Toward the 
evening of the 16th this young one left the nest and ac- 
companied the parent to the bushes, where he soon had 
it perched upon the tallest shrub, and now he mani- 
fested great delight, acting quite like his old self. Ali 
the next day he fed his charge, pausing now and then 
to assure me of his continued regard. On the second 
day the female came to the shrubbery, bringing the 
three young, reuniting the family ; but as far as I ob- 
served, the male still persisted in feeding only the 
smaller bird. 

I found the birds liked soft sweet pears, but they 
would not break into a perfect ome; so I cut a slice 
from each pear and laid them on the grass, when the 
parents would bring the young to feed. The three older 
ones could now help themselves, but the youngest 
would only look on and wait to have the pieces put into 
its mouth. 

My favorite bird was monarch of the shrubbery, ex- 
cept when the robins came fora bath, when, with a 
very ill grace, he took the place of a subordinate. 
Upon one occasion I witnessed a very amusing scene. 
I had just supplied the fresh water, and the bird was 
enjoying it, when a robin came flitting in, followed by 
a young speckle-breast. The cat-bird, without a single 
protest, left the water. Of course he was afraid of the 
robin, or he would not have left so promptly ; but after 
he had gone he manifested the greatest anger—he flew 
toashrab just above them, and screamed with all his 
power, dropping his wings and looking very fierce and 
hostile—to all of which the robins paid no attention. 
Then he came towards me and back again, evidently 
asking me to drive them away ; but I would not inter- 
fere. After the robins were satisfied, they left the 
water and flew into the sunshine, and coolly proceded 
to arrange their feathers. 


Upon another occasion an incident occured showing 
the bird’s intelligence. A side gate had been left open, 
and a neighbor s hen had wandered in. The bird's cries 
summoned me, when he pointed out the hen, which 
was scratching among the shrubbery. All summer the 
bird had been accustomed to seeing the fowls in the ad- 
joining lot, and was not at all afraid of them ; but he 
knew this hen had no business in his dominions, and 
he was not content until she was driven out, which he 
assisted in doing, following her up with his mewing 
cry until she passed through the gate, when he returned 
to his place with a very complacent air. 

For three successive years a robin nested on a pro- 
jecting pillar that supports the front piazza. In the 
spring of 1874 she built her nest on the top of the pillar— 
a rude affair; it was probably her first effort. The 
game season she made her second nest in the forks of 
an oak, which took her only a few hours to complete. 
She reared three broods that season ; for the third fam- 
ily she returned to the piazza and repaired the first 
nest. The following spring she again came to the 
piazza, but selected another pillar for the site of her 
domicil, the construction of which is a decided im- 

on the first; for the next nest she returned 
to the oak, and raised a second story on the old one of 
the previous year, but making it much more symetrical 
than the one beneath. The present season (1876) her 
first dwelling was, as before, erected on a pillar of the 
piazza—as fine a structure as I ever saw this species 
build. When this brood was fledged she again repaired 





to the oak, and reared a third story on the old domicil, 


making a very elaborate affair, and finally finishing up 
by festooning it with long sprays of moss. 

This bird and her mate were quite tame. I fed them 
whortleberries, which they seemed to relish highly, 
and they would come almost to my feet to get them. 
But I had a great trial to my patience and temper with 
another pair of this species that nested in the orchard. 
They were new-comers, and this must have been the 
second family they were rearing, as it was as late as 
July. I could not make my appearance anywhere in 
the orchard but the birds would scream and raise such 
adin about me that it was almost deafening. Their 





cries would call the other feathered tribes to the scene 
of action, but finding nothing to alarm them, they soon 
returned to their quarters. Day after day I tried every 
means in my power to win theso birds from their war- 
like attitude. At last I succeeded in this way : I took a 
box of whortleherries from which I had been in the 
habit of feeding the tame robins, and with this in my 
hand they would follow me to the orchard, where I 
threw out the berries as near as I could get to these 
belligerent fellows, when my pet robins would come 
close to me to eat the fruit. [I woull then walk away, 
and from a safe distance watch their proceedings. Af- 
ter several such attempts, I at last had the satisfaction 
of seeing the hostile male fly down and partake of the 
berries. He was a fine-looking bird, with a blacker 
head and redder breast than any of his relatives, all of 
whom he could master. The female also came and par- 
took of the fruit, and by the time the young were 
fledged I could feed them all They no longer threat- 
ened me, but were still a little shy. At last they came 
to the shrubbery to bathe, and were now fully domes- 
ticated. 


* 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 
He who knows most, grieves most for wasted time.— 
DaNnTs. 





Think all you speak ; but speak not all you think ; 
Thoughts are your own ; your words an 80 DO more. 
—HEnNry DELAUNE. 
Some temptations come to the industrious, but all 
temptations attack the idle. 
There are more men ennobled by study than by na- 
ture.—CICERO. 


Ah, the souls of those that die 
Are but emblems lifted higher. 
—LONGFELLOW. 
A face that cannot smile is never good.—MARTIAL. 
I hate the man who builds his name 
On ruins of another’s fame.—Gay. 
A bad ending follows a bad beginning.—Evriripes. 


Friends, if we be honest with ourselves, 
We sball be honest with each other. 
—GEO. MACDONALD. 
All growth that is not toward God 
Is growing to decay. —GE0. MACDONALD. 


Tis : The tide rises, the tide falls, 
The twilight darkens, the curfew calis, 
The little waves with their soft white hands 
Efface the footprints in the sands, 
And the tide rises, the tide falls. 
LONGFELLOW. 
Tue Sxow SHOWER : 
Stand here by my side and turn, I pray, 
On the lake below thy gentle eyes ; 
The clouds hang over it heavy and gray, 
And dark and silent the water lies. 


And out of that frozen mist the snow 

In wavering flakes begins to flow, 
Fiake after flake— 

They sink in the dark and silent lake. 





—Brrast. . 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


MARYLAND. The History of a Palatinate’ By Wil 
liam Hand Browne. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25, ; 

This is the latest issue of the American Common- 
wealths series, edited by Horace E. Scudder; like 
others of the series, it is furnished with maps and an 
index. The present narrative has been written almost 
entirely from original manuscript records and archives. 
It is limited to a history of the Palatinate government, 
and is only written up to 1781, when Maryland joined 
the Confederated States. The history of Maryland 
previous to that time is the most interesting and least 
known. The province was founded under peculiar cir- 
cumstances and a uniquepform of government, and 
_ guy dissimilarity from her, r States may be, in the 
maid, traced back to this. No@»military operations of 

¥ consequence took place ¢ nd soil during 
‘War of Independence, al | she'Was_ the faith- 
fol ally of the United States, and the deeds of her sol- 
dierewould inthemselves constitute a history of 
The book is interesting reading and/of especial mom 
to the student of United States history. 


Women or THE. Day. A Biographical Dictionary of 
Notable Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. Philadel- 
phia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.50, 

This work presents in concise form a series of biog- 
raphies of the notable living women of all lands. Ac- 
curacy has been promoted by applyingin many instances 
to the subjects themselves or their immediate friends. 
For the most part the work has’ been thoroughly done ; 
it is a little disappointing not to find the name of Edith 
M. Thomas in the’book, nor of Helen Hunt Jackson, 
though Charles Egbert Craddock was’ probably | “‘dis- 
covered” too late for publication. But the work covers 
a Wide field, and involves arduous labor; so it i* nota 
wonder if there are occasional ‘omissions.’ There ara 
many short notices of women of the day floating about 
in newspapers and magazines, but they are not readily 
at hand and do not always embody the information here 
cotitained; none of the biographical dictionaries here- 
titbre published deal exclusively with living women; 
aid in this particular province the book meetsa definite 
demand. 


..WomMEN, PLUMBERS, AND, Doctors.. By Mrs..H. M, 
Plunket. New York: D..Appleton & Co,. $1,25.. 

Qn.a first glance at the back of this book—owing to 
the.necessary lack of punctuation—one naturally ex- 
claims, ‘“Women-plumbers! What are we coming to?” 
But on turning to the title-page we read that ‘‘if women 
and plumbers do their whole sanitary duty, there will 
be comparatively little occasion for the services of the 
doctors.” ‘Indeed we are coming to something »worth 
attention in a book that sets forth this duty 80 
clearly and reasonably. It deals with the arrangement, 
lighting, sewerage, plumbing, water-supply, over-looked 
channels of infection, and other important matters con- 
nected with household sanitation,, going into details, 
which are made plainer by fifty illustrations distributed 
through the book. If any woman cares to consider her 
health and that of her household, she will pot fail to 
provide herself with this book and heed ita instructions. 


Weird Tates. By E. T. W. Hoffmann. A new 
tranélation from the German, ‘by J. T. Bealby, B.A. 
Vol. I. and Hl, New York: Charles, Scribner’s Sons. 

These volumes cotitain six ‘tales each!’ Vol. I. has 
also a frontispiece portrait of Hoffmann from, an etch- 
ing, showing a remarkable head and face, fujl of that 
strange individuality called genius—-just such a head as 
one’ ‘would ‘suppose capable of these ‘‘ weird tales.” 
There is a fantastic qtality about these productions 
which fairly entitles them to the appellation in the title 
page, yet they show a characteristic German matter-of- 
fact-ness and discursive »tendency.contrary to the 
strorigest interest. They: remind one among American 
tale-writers both of Hawthorne and Poe, while lacking |: 
the ideality of the former and; the latter's, vivid penetra- 
tiom. ‘But genius may have many shades ; these stories 
show powerful imagination and. grotesque, fancy, and 
are well worth this new translation,and the consequent 
wider reading in this country, not to mention the ex- 
cellent shape, in hich the publishers bere issued 


them. 


Gey. Gorpon ; The Christian Hero. By the author 
of “Our Queen,” ‘‘ New World Heroes,” etc. New 
York ; T. Y. Crowell & Co, » $1.25. ...., 

Much hag, already been said about Gordom, yet thiol, « 









"| presents them in a new light. 


_| was Gordon’s character that a biography written from 


a hew standpoint, although rehearsing familiar facts, 
The sub-titie inthis i-’ 
stancé indicates the general view of Gordon’s career 
taken by the author, who finds everywhere evidence of} 
the high Christian principle that actuated his every 
movement. A portrait constitutes the frontispiece, and 
at the close of this narrative—no less thrilling because 
often before repeated—is a chapter devoted to a thought- 
ful consideration of some of the hero’s leading chartac- 
teristics : singleness of purpose, diligence and self-help, 
stropg common sense, kindness and love to others, and, 
finally, godliness. On the last ‘leaf is a fac-simile and 
translation of a letter of Gordon’s to'the Mudir of Don- 
gola. ‘The outward appearance of the book is exceed- 
ingly bright and attractive, like all the books published 
by this firm. Of the numerous Gordon biographies, 
probably none appears in a more attractive setting, or 
is, better suited to popular taste. 

THE RUSSIANS AT THE GATES OF HERAT. By Charles 
Marvin. New York: Chas. Seribner’s Sons, 50 cents. 

The author was born in Russia, and describes himself 
as ‘both a Russophile and a Russophobe,” and a subject 
of the English Empire rather than of insular England. 
He is familar ‘with the countries concerned, and with 
the men—English, Russian, and Afghan—who figure in 
the present complication. The narrative has therefore 
the peculiar interest which always belongs to personal 
recollections and observations, especially when related 
in 60 rapid and picturesque a style as Mr. Marvin’s. It 
is also the result of a long and critical study of the Rus-' 
sian designs in Central Asia, made under circumstances 
unusually favorable to the formation of a correct judg- 
ment of them. ‘The book was written and published in 
eight days, and shows the marks of haste ; but for all 
that it is a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
absorbing question of the day; 

Wa town’s! COMPLETE ANGLER. ‘Edited by John Ma- 
jor: New York: T.: Y..Crowell & Co; 

It has long lain’ on’ this desk, overlooked through in- 


advertence, but turns up now as much in season as it ote 


has been during any summer day in the last two hun- 
dred years, and is likely to be as many years hence, It 
is from the fourth London Edition, and contains many 
beautiful illustrations, among, them, steel engravings, 
portraits of Walton and of Charles Cotton, fae-simile 


of the. original title, and a series of new designs engraved 


by.J. .T. Willmore,. Esq., A.R.A,, from. paintings by 
John, Absolon, Esq., it isa delight.to commend. this 
book to teachers so.unfortunate yet.as not to have,seen 
it., Doubtless.there are. many such, and for their bene- 


fit, we say . with,,Walton, in his; dedication, . ‘You are | #% 


assured, though there.be ignorent men of another be- 


lished by Cassell & Go., in thek ‘new summer nove] 
series, i 7 | 

A piguler anya edition of Mrs. Burnett's story, 

“* That Lass o’ Lowries,” will be published at once by 
Messrs. Scribner. This firm’s “‘ Stories by American 
Authors” has had a large sale; and the demand cop. 
tinues, ' 

Fords, Howard, & Hulbert have in preparation for 
immediate-issue an American version of “‘ The Book of 
Psalms,’' to be published in a volume by itself, and also 
incorporated in a new edition of their Revised New 
Testament. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons add to their previous announce. 
ments’ of publications for the early summer, “ New 
York and the Conscription of 1863," by James B. Fry, 
late Provost Marshal-General of the U.8.; ** Our Sea. 
Coast Defences,” by Eugene Griffin, Lieut. Corps of 
Engineers, U.S.A.; “The American Caucus System,” 
by Geo. W. Lawton; and’ “The Science of Business,” 
by Roderick H. Sniith ; in fiction they announce, ‘4 
Social Experiment,” by A. E. P. Searing ; and ‘‘A New 
England Conscience,” by Belle C. Greene. 

The Hon. J. K. Upton, ex-Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, has published, through the Messrs. Lothrop, 
Boston, a complete history of money as a circulating 
medium. It is called “‘ Money in Politics.” The same 
firm publish a book by H. H. Clark, a naval officer now 
stationed at Washington, called ‘‘ Boy Life in the Uni- 
ted States Navy.” 

‘‘Fetichism,” a contribution to Anthropology and the 
History of Religion, by Fritz Schultz,’ Ph.D., translated 
from the German by J. Fitzgerald, publisher, 393 Pear! 
street, New York, is a most interesting work, and a 
highly valuable research into the origin of religious 
ideas. 
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Someal Adome, _ By James K. Hosmer, Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. am 
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by Rev. A. B. Hervey, A.M. Boston: 8. £. 
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Three Month’s Pre nm Soe Reading Xeno ao Bv James 
Morris Whiton Ph D., and Mary Sarti tt W. A.B. New 
York: D. A —_ & Co. 
an ~_ = (BY Mary B. Sleight: New York: T. Y. Crow- 

ce 

Paradise Fow F. Wm. Warren, 8.T.D., LL.D. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin 

Lecture iuvria Mowery & Co By John T. Stoddard, Ph.D. Bos 
ton: eee 

‘Astron By Francis Fellows, M.A. New 
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W. M. Griffin and David 
a. ~y 2: n York: hy eg 3) ato, ‘toed 
Home in Nature. By Mary Treat. New York: 


arper & — 
How Should I Pronounce. By, Wm. Henry P. Phyfe. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Trigonometry. By De Volson Wood. New York: John Wiley 


lief, that, angling isan art,; and that this truth is demon- | & Sons. 


strated. by the fruits.of that pleasant labor which you 
enjoy, when, you, purp ose, to give rest to your mind, and 
divest, yourself of ; your most. serious business, and 
Cotontn a day.or two to this recreation.” 

MAGAZINES. 


Shakespearearina for May contains contributions by 
Prof. Edward Dowden, Appleton Morgan, A.M.; Wm. 
J. Rolfe, and others; it is'& riéh number. 


"8k. Nicholas for June bas bright articles, stories, and 
sketches from some of the best writers, and is altogether 
a charming visitor, 

The English Illustrated Magazine for June opens with 
a peculiar and ‘rather striking frontispiece, engraved 
by O.-Lacour, from a drawing by Arthur Lemon; it is 
entitled *‘ The Young Cowherd,;” and accompanies an 
illustrated paper by Mabel Collins. | ‘* In the: New For- 
est” Dorothy Tennant contributes a paper on “‘ The 
London Ragmuffin,” profusely illustrated; the author 
of:<‘ John Herring” begins ‘a new serial, “‘ In the Lidn’s 
Den”; Walter Crane continues ** The Sirens Three,” and 
Hugh Conway, ‘‘A Family Affair.”’) Thehigh standard 
of this magazine’in excellence and interest is steadily 
maintained. 

LITERARY NOTES. 


“Mesirs. Fiink & Wagnalls will soon issue a book’ of 
essays by Miss Cleveland. ‘It’ deals with’ historical, 
ethical, and theological subjects. 

The Normal Book Concern, of Ladoga, Ind., announ- 
es the issue Of a book, known as ‘‘ United States His- 
tory Outlined. »” By C. M.'Lémon. ' ‘The work promises 
to be a complete, systematic topic list of 'U. ‘8, history, 
Such a book will relieve ‘thé ‘over-tasked teacher of 
much arduous work, and greatly aid the pupil. Cloth- 
bound, 15 ots.” 
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book is not by any means superfluous. So many-sided| ¢ 
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An Old English Grammar. By Edward Sievers. Ph.D. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath & Uo. $1,00. 
ina. By Robert K. Douglas. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
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Word Book. By James Johonnot. New York: 





Many subscription bills will be ‘found in this 
number, as a gentle hint that the Jéurwa. wishes 
to hear from its subscribers before they break up 
their schools and take their vacation. 
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Four Beautiful Seven Color LITHOGRAPHS for Covers. 
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Positively the Most-Original and Taking Designs in the Market. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ACMESSTATIONERY & PAPER C0. 


146, 148, 150 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 


' HEAD-QUARTERS FOR PADS AND TABLETS OF ALL KINDS. 
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PEARLINE 
me BEST THING KNOWN »o= 
Washing and Bleaching 


in Hard or Soft, Het or Cold. Water. 


SAVES LABOR, TI an 
~ ME, 


family. rich or ‘oobe, should be witheut it. 


Sole by all Grocers. “BEWARE of imitations 
vell designed to misiesd, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving 
ways bears the above symbol 
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“To see the world” has sete been the 
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Publisher's Department. 


Next im importance to a good pen may 
be accounted a good pencil; and al! in 
search of this Coaen ought to bear in mind 
that the Joe. Dixon Crucible Co. of Jersey 
City, N. J., has. attained a reputation for 
fine American-made pencils, unexcelled 
by any of foreign manufacture. Specially 
for sketching, 1s the pencil lettered “ ¢ 
M;” for regular drawing, “‘M” is used; 
and “ Hi” for mechanical drawing, Nearly 
all stationers keep these on hand, and 
they can at any time be obtained on ap 
plication to the manufcturers. 


FORTY PIECES OF MUSIC FREE. 
Every new subscriver to the Fashion Quarterly 
gets one volume.ot 0 of Bric-a-Bree, instru- 
wental or vocal select clear type, full sheet 
music size. Spring Soba contains 120 ittus- 
— peges ; —_ — nea - f Paris lete ong 3 
cut-paper ern Sup men complete o 
nal Novet clette, by Robt. Grant; new atin by 
leader of Pine Marine Band ; ~e ie the 
lation: magazine in the world. ‘Cut th 
nelose 50 cents, and send to te 
hier, 8th and Market Streets, P 


Speaking of cils, what isthe use of 
one, however the quality, unless well 
sharpened ? And it is, indeed, an art to 
puta point on a pencil. Few peo people 
have time and patience to do this even for 
themselves, and when it comes to doing 
it for others, it is simply out of the ques- 
tion. as SG SOR a 18 BOSE MRCS 
called upon to from twent 

>| fifty penciint inaday. But that day 
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SUCCESSFUL ‘BOOKS. 








Scudder’s History of the United States, 








By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 
haracteristics of this new and beautiful tert-book are: A well-a@mducted text 


tode,; So sugsesive method ; . analyses for review ; accurate 
fone wolered > ; beautiful illustrations ; superior m ical execu- 


ce oical division 
oa 
tion; a ‘sie —— 


Scudder’s History of the United Statews Was 





published August 16, 1884, and has already been 
ADOPTED IN 380 CITIES AND TOWNS. 
ADOPTED IN 50 LEADING PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
ADOPTED IN NEW YORK CITY, NOV. 19, 1884. 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 








PRIMARY—PRONOUNCING. 


The prominent features of these books are : Careful selection, classification Bod arramgement 
of words ; variety in the kind of lessons ; numerous dictation exercises. 





Worcester’s Now Spellers were 
ADOPTED IN PHILADELPHIA, PA., JAN., 1881. 
ADOPTED IN JERSEY CITY, N. J., DEC., 1883. 


Worcester’s New Pronouncing Speller was 


AbDOPLED IN BOSTON) MASB., HOV., 188%, 
Walton & Cogewell’s Botkot Problems in A rithpietig. 








This little book of only 3 atv ver 82,000 examples for practice, embracing all the 
applications of Arithmetic from Notation 17) ‘and including) percentage, interest, and discount. 
A copy will be mailed to any address on receipt of 20 cents; or with the Key, containing 
answers, on receipt of 60 cents. 


Adams’ Advanced Speller. Walton's Arithmetical Table. 














For practice in the fundamental operations o f 
» Arithmetic. Largely used and very popular . 


New edition, revised and enlarged, with the 
edition of several Dictation Exercises, 


25 ; Chebthat St. Phila 














ME WORK of Of -pteal wire covered with elotix om which eprinied & 


H SOF A 
Man often Wd ork or eat sent ey 
oth cover ° 0 
the ts produced at nm hy — hy 15 e the purpose ; Gnd to secure pernianese? 


the press, 
The doaheus ih Spolse 8 , being 4 eet in in cipcematere 

For the convaniaas i Lf core » the Of the axis is f rnishea 

A neat, strong T fs proviked in ft may'be be deposited when not is use iin 
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has passed, d th — , if & ; 

ad anole Willard E. Libbey, of Walt. Sent by ated = receipt of $5.00. Sent at by Express on receipt of $4.50. 
am, Mass., turned is drud ; : s — «= 
inks child's play, The machine is-for both me eit LoveLL 

44 aot nad penile It is siunple, prac- ao Set | 
tical: urable, and rapid. e. are. us 

| one poy office, aud we not do wie Gutters a. JEWETTS VASARE! 
out it for many times the amount of i their 
cost a y ire Rad er Consenptirtng Wap paemansenr of wenn 4 eran Wits 
matted eh ate st EDUCATIONAL PRINTING, cae sae 

(yrenogigd a pron. eny carncsciy mequeston and 

WHEN. MEN “ssssasiy =e Pe fo 
pare the varus aneath eure to his ‘end. 50 School St., (opp. City Hall,) aed Sata 
4 = tin New le of 
fy, vitalise enrich the blood, to ' | P nah ys he ny application 


op Greate an Appetite. 
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Dr, Sehenck’s Mandrake Liver Pills 


Standard for over Halfa Century. Praised on Every Trial. 

DR. Cure indigestion, sour stomach, heartburn, flatulency 
SCHENCK’S  volic and all diseases of the stomach ; costiveness, inflam, 
mation, diarrheea, piles and diseases of the bowels ; con- 
gstion, billiousness, jaundice, nausea, headache, gia-| FY 
diness, nervousness, wandering pains, malaria, liver 
complaint, and all diseases arising from a gorged and 
sluggish liver. They clean the mucous coats, reduce 
gorged or congested conditions, break up stubborn com- 
plications, restore free, healthy action to the organs, and 
giwe the system a chance to recover tone and strength. 


PILLS They are 
Purely Vegetable, Strigtly Reliable and Absolutely Safe. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Printed directions for using accompany every package. 


CONGRESS HALL. 


Saratoga Springs. 


Accomm odates 1000 persons. Headquarters of ‘‘ National Educational Associa- 
tion.” Also of ‘‘N. Y. State Teachers’ Seoetietiea,* Rates to members of both 
associations will k : One Person soomying room, Gat: per day. Two gentlemen 
occupying room, $2. 40 per day ea Two occupying room, $2. 0 
,er day each. These ra es good from July 7th to July 20th inclusive. 


H. 8. CLEMENT, Manager. 


RAVEN awe. GLOSS 


SHOE ai RESSING 
ake a etree hela Sep ii 


ually other dressings. TT a 
inneer toes "01 OrTLEY, MFRS., NEW YORE. 


500 TEACHERS WANTED 


To Supply the demands of Our 
EACHERS’ AGENCY. 
F of subscribers to the Epu G 
Se ee Sean ee ero wei tah yo ts Pn 


bia) positions obtained through our agency, we charge the usual commi-sion on 


mxDDOZPS 

















r’s sal 
at © have a long list of ‘Vacant positions where salaries are paid varying from 
$400 to $2 
We want of all kinds to meet the present demand. 
ws for registration in our teachers’ bureau and ee | 
scription to the EpvoaniomaL Gasxrre. Addreas, 


A. P. CHAPIN, Manager, 
EQUCATIONAL GAZETTE OFFICE. . Rochester, N. Y. 


A TRAINING CLASS, 


For Vepehom ¢ of Primary intormediagn and Vegraee 5 Schools. 
held at Glens Falls, N. Y.. from Aug. 17 to Aug. 
Pa., General Primary Work. 
NY. Ph ology aa raining 
Glens Falla. Blemontary, Natural : 
loan heartily endorse Mrs. Baldwin and Mise Raycroft. They are both excelient teachers. —F. W. Parkur. 


Tuition, to week. Fare from New Y¥: and return, $5.55. 
Fare from seek Bh 7 po Baty BA Fer information or ciroulara 


SHERMAN WILLIAMMS, Glens Falls, Warren Co , N.Y. or W. J. BALLARD, Jamaica, Queens Co., N.Y- 


AMHERST COLLECE 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANCUACES. 


Sr ce eanats Sve weeks, & tages for the acquisitio 
niaé CiNGUAGES. Twelve Departments— tc—Niweteom Teachers, Religions Service 
} 4 + on Sundays. Lecation one of the most beautiful and healthful in New Engl Tuitien 
626.00. For information and programme, 


address 
PROF. W. L. MONTAGUE, AMHERST —Ss Anidiaet, MASS. 


SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL, 
RA TOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥. 


DEPARTMENT ~~ apres een AND URATORY. For‘ Lawyers, Teachers, 
Suudents, end all Ladies and SETI have eoeemtee te ak ne bile. 
ELEVENTH SEASON —TERM OF FOUR WEEKS.—JULY 20th TU AUGUST 15tb. 
ned with nand Beard Lew. Summer Excursion Tickets 
ring by and Water at Rates. Fult Descriptive Circular FREE. 


DR. BOWAQD BROOKS, AM. NATIONAL Cho, nee AND ORATORY. 


Perr 
























@VELTY RUG MACHINE 
Dee 87, 1981. Ss ears 3 


zB @, ROSS 42CO., 


saree ee i fe rattan eiate 


@RATEFUL COMFORTING. 


COCOA 








EPPS’ Sms 





Dubllgher ee $ Department, 


All ——— want to Leste kept informed 
concerning best and mest useful books 
from time ft time mn the market. 
pions Madr will consequently k us for call- 
their attention to Griffin’s Natural 
Pi hy and Lecture Notes on 
estlake’s 


terabture ; 
Literature for Little 3 be Nor 
mal Spellers ; Fewsmith’s 
mars, and Pelton’ s Unriv: Outline 
be which are included with other 
publications in ‘The Normal | |, 
Educations! Series,” ished Mesers. 
Sower Potts & Co., of Philadelphia. Teach- 
ers and school officers will do well to com- 
municate with them. 

A new music book, and one that is like- 
ly to be ey y poenles. is Ryan’s 
Vocalist, ane by Messrs. 8. 
Barnes & It toeludes an introductory 
system of instruction, as practiced in the 
Public Schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., based 
on the Franch “ chiffre’ system, and con- 
tains many works of the best composers, 
arranged as part songs and with accom- 
panimenta, never before ted in a 
collection of this kind. There is nothing 
hackneyed, or commonplace, and nothing 
too di It for amateurs. The melodies 
are suggestive and characteristic, en- 
hanced by an elegant harmonic accom- 
paniment. The book concludes with an 
admirable selection of hymns for m: 
exercises, with full Leinstion It is 
pages, long 8vo,, beautifully Seinted. and 
bound. 


A sail over the sound in one of the boats 
of the Old Colony Steamboat Co. is a 
recreation no poe r should deprive hia- 
self of. A round-trip ticket to Boston 
over this line will enable one to “ put inr 
three cays of solid enjoyment. Boston is 
full of imterest and Newport is always 
famous, — during the summer 
months. The boats of this line are su- 
perb, and the attendance excellent. It 
has been our pleasure several times to try 
this trip, and we testify to its invigorating 
effect on brain, muscle, and digestion. 
This line will be the most convenient one 
to take, when you attend the American 
Institute of Instruction in July. ’ 


Teachers will be interested in reading 
the announcement, in another column, of 
Mr. A. P, Chapin, Manager of the Edu- 
cational Gazette of Rochester, N. Y., and 
aleo of a Teachers’ Agency in connection. 
Mr. Chapin has _ been interested i. 
the tion a . ibution of educa- 
tional works, and owing to his extended 
acquaintance with teachers and school 

rs, is in an exceptionably . 
position to do valuable service to 


Nature and Language are two great 
gateways of education. 1 The child study- 
mg these through such entertaining and 
instructive lessons as are found in ‘Studies 
in Nature for the Young,” published by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, comes to other 
branches of education with a naturalness, 
freshness and ease quite at variance with 
the old notion of “‘ schooling. oe les- 
sons are prepared by Prof. . Tweed, 
late supervisor of Boston publie: schools, 
and L. W. Anderson, master in the Evg-| 
lish ‘High School, Boston. The subject | 2 
matter furnishes an elementary course in 
canted poet’ and at the same time - 
customs pu to correct expression 
placing before them objects of tasoresl 
and then in a series of questions cultivat- 
i g habits of observation and discrimina- 
tioa. Copies of this work will be sent to 
any teacher or school officer for examina- 
tion on receipt of 85 cents. 


Teachers desiring itions in the Dokinn ie 
or West, and Gorizing postions 
et teachers, will not mil not neglect tg the rrr 


—s L. C. Dickey, 

sca a of the best se 
renting and selling school and col, 
A stamp oe en- 


But not in the 

fashion, which nevessita 
\ery early rising in order to accom 
of shining ; 


Ottley’s Rayep Gloss Shoe Dressing, for|—— 
png leading dealers everywhere. 





R.A MACY &C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 43th s7T,, 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY G00pD, 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE DEVOTING CULAR ATrEx 
STO IS SRRRON Oe re TEEN. 
UFAGTURE OF 


TAILOR - MADE SUITS 


Whopwen kt A SFGICTLY, ALL-WOt LL-WOOL ‘Paton 


MADE SUIT AT $18.49; ALSO. IN SAME Ling 
4 THREE-PI surr SILK-LINED ‘Coat 

T AND THE BEST THAT (AN By 
MADE BY ANY HOUSE AT FROM gio oe 


ALL OF ame 4 ABOVE WILL BE PERF RCTLY 
FITTED TO EACH CUSTOMER WIT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 


WE ALSO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION 1 
A FEW OF OUR 


BLACK SILK 


SUITS, ALL OF THE LATEST AND Mog? 
FASHIONABLE DESIGNS AND OF THE Mos? 
SUPEBI Ok og’ QREMANSTIE AS FOLLOWS: 
LAT. 

rin re PARTICULARLY ELEGANT. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUTDOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET. 
ARCHERY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TO8S, BAT. 
TLEDORE, ENCHANTMENT, LAWN Poul. 


7 ” 





Oomph 25 MATL PRETO 


SPRING AND SUMMER TALOGUES NOW 


R. H, MACY & 00, 











CHADWICK, New Haven, Cons. 


¢ ms REFORM. 6 


Uniew Undergarments. 
A Drawers mn One. { 








\\ 


ees Seat Se we 








New Evxtage<p ILLUSTRATED Ca*AaLOGUE FRE 
MRS. A. 


FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., N.¥. 


=| Vacation Employment! 


Students and Teachers, Song iy Poy! ‘Ou are © filling to work 
this Su mer we have p siti “$e edad yy 
Address, WIL MOT: ASTLE & Rochester, NT 


THE 25S [RE AILLS.—A = 4 = 
oa i a 


57 Beosd wey, New York Clty. 


Name Ide 
ges Te domme & Go, Nassat, T 
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A Lunatic at the Morris Plains Asylum, Listen to Your Wife. 


Forewarned | Forearmed 9 (22% Pighescte- “ -" 
ers in a waking dackine, and they} ‘‘ Windows” 
of danger by the condition of your blood, | with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, there need be were horribly mangled. To the astonish- Lasting en the woodland wayet With 


as shown in pimples, blotches, boils, or | no fear of Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Neu- ment of everybody who heard him, he rhododendrons and great mas- 
discolorations of the skin; or by a feeling | ralgia, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Eczema, exclaimed, * By the great and jumping |ses of May blossoms!!! “ There was an 
of languor, induced, perhaps, by inactivity | Catarrh, Liver troubles, or any of the Moses, » devil better than sm inventor I interesting group. 7 

of the stomach, liver, and kidneys, you | diseases arising from Scrofulous taints in pao ne egg It included one who had been a“ Cot- 


nother a im |tom spinner,” but was now so 
should take Ayer’s Sarsaparilis. It will| the blood. Geo. Garwood, Big Springs, parting woe : 
renew and invigorate your blood, and | Ohio, writes: “ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has : Tage 4 + calen Euselysee!' 








cu asare} That he could only bear to lie in a re- 
cause the vital organs to properly perform | been used in my family for a number of enived by him im fractions of a minute. | clining position. 
their functions. If you suffer from years. I was a constant sufferer from The boy believes that his head is filled| This refers to my case. 
with little blocks with supon them,/ [I was Attacked twelve years ago with 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, and that —, instantl into ———- “ Locomoter Ataxy” 
or Neuralgia, a few bottles of Ayer’s Sar-| but Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effected a perma- inns Seghy bt ey oan re hr eo 
; saparilia will relieve and cure you. Alice | neut cure. Seven years ago my wife was tion table. His insanity seems pardon-| and was for several years barely able to 
; Kendall, 218 Tremont st., Boston, Mass.,' troubled with Goitre: two bottles of able, for only a few sane men can com | get about. 
) writes: * I have been troubled with Neu- | Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured her, and she has pete with him as a mathematician. Byvery| And for the last Five years not able to 
ralgia, pain in the side, and weakness, and | never had any return of the disease. I re- day he enaks his head in water to prevent | attend to my business, although 
have found greater relief from Avyer’s | gard this preparation as the best medicine the blocks from rattling, and occasionally things have been done for me, 
Sarsaparilia than from any other remedy.” | in use for the blood.” B. Barnard Wair, he beat SS: to Gut tate hinesss 00 ties Feroe os pertpens being nerve esting 
J. C. Tolman, 336 Merrimack st., Lowell, | 75 Adams st., Lynn, Mass., writes: “For she lpeiears nweres Pepe Home for Incurables! Near Manches- 
y Mass., writes: “ In po other remedy have | many years I suffered terribly from Indi- y: + ter, in May, 1882. 
I ever found such a happy relief from | gestion, Dyspepsia, and Scrofula. Almost TAKE CARE OF YOUR SEALTH| Iam no “Advocate”; “ For anything in 
Rheumatism as in hopeless, I took Ayer’s Sar- and that of your children, and use no the shape of patent” Medicines ? 


other cure for Coughs, Colds, , except And made many objections to my dear 
that standard remedy, Madae Porter’s| wife’s constant wing to try Hop Bit- 
It 


9 ® 

T ‘ough Balsam. acknowledged by | ters, 

. A @ NY Sar Sa arilla all who have given it a trial as being the} But finally to pacify her— 

. most reliable preparation ever used ; it is Consented ! 

hey ee 6 SS ee I had not quite finished the first bot- 

saparilla.” It instils new life into the | and ama well man to-day.” Be sure and affection in Try one bottle. ey ane } <a ——. oe = 

R blood, and imparts vitality aud strength. | get Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the most thorough oe This urday, Nov 
Being highly concentrated, it is the most | and effective blood purifier. The best is Rigen OE. AR, Ay Big. 1 ow By A A 
economical blood purifier. the cheapest. J ’ A. lor: | 


and he said you'd puthim| “ Walk! 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. ve 8. bao | you'd got to J'the tailor to- So started across the floor and back. 
For sale by all druggists. Price $1; six bottles for $5. day. So, here's your bill, sir.” 1 knew bow to contain a 


>) 
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. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. | TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. | SP#84o7 HERING qualitice of Soot's E@ul: = 
, ites is known by millions who have} be bie to earn my 

THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | ‘T"s.o sates. Se eestor | been benefited by it, and is attested by the] "““hoysi xchange” 

1 Furnishes first-class teachers f grade. Branches : medical profession throughout the world.| For nearly thirty years, aud was mo t heartily 

. = ge BH and diseases. Send for four|“*! Very gratefully your, 

Send stamp for application form andc:rcular to| _ All applicants will be registered in ali the wasting JOHN BLACKBURN. 

A. LOVELL & 00., Managers, Branches without extra charge. ounce sample. Free, ex express; Manchester, Eng., Dec. 24, 1885. 

' 16 P 'N We have 500 Vacanies in all grades. will rec- Address, Scott & wne, 182| Two years later am perfeotly well. 

7 Astor Place, New York./| «mmend at once any teacher appl te us. 
N.B. We bave now on our books a large num-| State years of ~~ 1s 
ber of “ calls for teachers” at good salaries. cniory wanted, and enclose registration fee. 

Sead for circulars. 


Se DES AETURE TRACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Over 100 May ou i American ~ py Foreign 

ep riicr; laces, G00 to f,500, ewer] Teachers’ Agency, 
SCHOOL OFFICERS WANTING TEACHERS | {on to — 

a ag a Ney RP hy eh 


léth 8t., N. Y. KE. Avery, ; Focommenda good echocts te 
Tees Seeking Promotion o 1mertan and Yorsign Teachers Agence. 

a Change of Location, and SCHOOL 3U ow York. 
BOARDS and ACADEMIES requring 
the services of PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTORS, apply to NORTHAM‘; 


TON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Negtham 
ton, Mass, 


ROCK Ww. AGENCY, 

Be erected American School Institate, 7 Gast 14th &t., N. Y 
wi mends good 

chubtosmmait ct: 


MRS. L. F. BROCK WAY, Manager . 


EDOM BY LEADING EDGE TORS 
The Central Educational Bureau, 
- 1619 Chestnut St:, Patiadetphia, Pa. 
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Head. Allays 
Infam matiean. 
Heals the Sores, 
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Restoresthe 
m Sense of Taste & 
! Smell. A quick & 
ve Positive Cure. 
= Sone Sees. 
Jored sored. Sample by mail 1¢ cents. Send for cironiar. 
ve ELY BROS, Breccia, Oweae 5. ¥ 
| Lave 
7 G00D NEWS 
mr To DIES! 
et. 1] 

















TEACHERS fy.2 5° 


TEACHERS’ Box €20, Philadelphia, Pa. 
200 San SPReP ieee AEB Cs Bonvertetok ot 
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Pb at mon abe dnt 
‘re of one, as I used to do, you know.” 
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ME in Quest 
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First ‘Book oF Botany * 


By ELIZA A. YOumMANS, ”* 
Rresigued To es The nied Powers, Of Children... | 


In this book the true 


and and of practical vel Se for thud dy in 


elementary nny me Plants 
ce acourdute 


patina oF acl wclence., 


Introductory price, G64)¢ ’ 


Sample 


pen, Fon 0 SE a ccentpatiehcen dea acl tene Stlas 


HENSLOW'S BOTANICAL CHARTS, soscsanc saci tin ib Un stm 


By Erma A. YoumAns. Beautifully qolored,, Su Sax Charts with Key, sng Roderg. 
Send for our EDUCATIONAL OaPALoGuE) SPECIAL 


D. APPLETON & CO. ;* Publishers,’ New 


Yow York, Bad Ch Chaga, San Francis. 





AD RET HIAD Salted mca ate 
or the younges 
Pe 12mo, cloth, reed 'r (In, press.) 
Il. MRS, HUNT’S at Y¥ P Intermediate 
12m0; cloth; PMSA Ry Lom ‘50 cents 5 ARRAS Fesmee. same 
Ul. STEELE’S HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. For Soho and Acaide. 


mies. 12m0, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. The same ab 50 cents. 


“1 am very much viseeed wick fee ae =A b. 


Loomis, M.D. 
or im the last year of schoo 





point of 
led, of thy ne tiene of the Boas Fite may ims or & peg 3 bs _— wi 
the outfit utat of a healthy healthy body r business acqal 4 ot. bs ook ae 
‘or tea 7! 
arranged for the Serice cota complige wi hat J ae passed Maine, New Hamp. 
shire, New York, lvania, eae ke, “Alabame and other states, It been 
widely anopeed | in Towns, a, and Ae gl tably, Kentucky, Oregon, ‘are, and Mich. 
, and is t of educators. “it tis Une any earen ded by the 
framers of the be le tendent of eer: AW. C.'T."U. 
Send for pages or ive circulars. Address 


A.S. BARNES & CO,, Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street. New York. 





= a 


. MESERVEY’S. 
BoOoOK-K EEPING. 


Single and Double Entry. 


For High Schools and Academies. 





MESERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPING, 


SINGLE ENTRY—FOR 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Meservey’s Text-Books in and towns of New 3 been ie for ‘usé in the one Bs schools of 


more than five hundred cities and towns 0 
Send for descriptive circular. | 


THOMPSON, BROWN. & CO., 


ew y | Ragins 


with the most 


23 ae Street, Boston. 


THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 
OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 
By MISS 8, F, BUCKALEW, anp MISS M. W. LEWIS. 


Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., Illustrated, 75c. per Copy. Pupil’s Edition, 
12mo, Iltustrated, 40c. per Copy. 


Under the ¥: ¥. State oka Shaaban Law, this book hasbeen adopted) in the fol. 


lowing pla 2 fe he wd ten Sheng inabtp i, Yonkers, Middletown 
Bingham yA hi egies, Sing Sing, Staple 
ton, and a Sade number of othe mportant towns in the State. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y 





CowPERTHWAIT & Ca. PHYSIOLOGY, 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers, PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE’ S Supplem’y Readers.|6og chestaus 7 


WONROE'S Reading Charts, 
Businees-Standard Copy -Bevk. PHILADELPHIA. 
15 Bromfield St. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 
BOSTON. 





GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 





SERARD'S Now U.S. History. 16 Astor Place, | 


GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'’S American Literature. 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
PARKER'S hrithmetical Charts. 


NEW YORE. 











SOWER, POTTS & CO.,|1 


PEARL Pra. 


7HE NORMAL EDUOARION AL SHRLRS. 
Dr, Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. > 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in poks. 


2, Uaion Arith. Course, iitTwo odmbin- 
ing Mentaband Written? >. 
Rzoeoks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brodks’s Normal Algebra. 
Breoks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 


céoks’s Phflosophy of ee 
Sea: en ~ + 
Montgomery's Nor, Union 


GRAMMAR AND Triris 


’ DIAGRAMS. 


yet publish Biatod Pie rate tt ity Sen ret oe 
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“Wa 
agOR 


You-wish to “‘iepoaS ol abt "de 
Sok Fam ye Retemire. 


BM. H. KEYSER & 
10th’ and’ Arch Sts), 





153 Wabash Ave. 





HYGIENE, 
NARCOTICS. 


uNOMW BBADY. 


An entitely new edition of Lessons on 
Physiology and Hygiene with special 
‘reference to Alcohol, Tobacco, and oth- 
er Narcotics, by Chas. K. Mills, M.D. 
A ed by the Michigan State Board 
of Health and Beate Board of Education 

for use in all ‘the schools’ in that State. 

Adopted 1 oom Louisiana State Board of 

Education for exclusive use in all the 

schools of that stdtefor four years. A 

ted in-hundreds‘of the best schools in 

parts of the country, ‘Just the book’ for 

teachers preparmg~for examination. It 
meets all the reguiseegenéa of the recent 


lems on. j Do.no t a book 
perenne rT 50 cents, 
Please address 


FLDREDGE: & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


Publishers and Dealers fr Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Pry’ Arica int oaks at rt Ra. 
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